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Scene  of  the  climactic  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  turning  point  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  the  place  where  President  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  cele- 
brated Gettysburg  Address. 


Of  the  more  than  2,000  land  engagements 
of  the  Civil  War,  Gettysburg  ranks  supreme. 
Though  Gettysburg  did  not  end  the  war,  nor 
attain  any  major  war  aim  for  North  or 
South,  it  remains  the  great  battle  of  the  war. 

Here  at  Gettysburg  on  July  1,  2,  and  3, 
1863,  more  men  actually  fought  and  more 
men  died  than  in  any  other  battle  before  or 
since  on  North  American  soil.  Here  the 
Confederacy  saw  its  greatest  offensive  turned 
back,  saw  its  strongest  army  retreat  to  Vir- 
ginia with  no  gain  to  match  its  valor  and 
terrible  sacrifices.  Here  for  the  first  time 
in  the  war,  the  men  in  the  Union  Army  of 
the  Potomac  rose  up  from  their  lines  after 
the  battle  and  cheered,  aware  that  they  had 
repulsed  the  hardest  hammering  that  Robert 
E.  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  could 
give  them.  Here  4  months  later,  President 
Lincoln  summed  up  the  meaning  of  the  war, 
using  269  words  that  surpass  the  millions 
uttered  and  written  since. 

THE  NORTH  INVADED 

General  Lee  had  led  his  men  north  of  the 
Potomac  River  once  before — in  September 
1862.  He  had  hoped  that  a  successful  cam- 
paign on  Northern  soil  might  win  foreign 
recognition  for  the  Confederacy  and  lead  to 
a  negotiated  peace.  But  the  Battle  of  An- 
tietam  halted  this  invasion,  and  the  war  had 
continued. 


Great  Southern  victories  had  since  been 
won  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville 
in  Virginia.  In  the  west,  however.  Union 
armies  were  probing  deep  into  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  Southern  stronghold  at  Vicks- 
burg — key  to  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River — was  besieged. 

If  Lee's  veterans  now  launched  another 
offensive  across  the  Potomac,  they  might  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  Vicksburg;  they  might 
even  win  a  decisive  victory  that  would  bring 
peace  and  independence  to  the  South.  Out 
of  such  hopes  was  born  the  Gettysburg  Cam- 
paign. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  began  its 
march  on  June  3.  From  Fredericksburg, 
where  they  had  shielded  Richmond  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  long  columns 
headed  west  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  then  northeast  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
sheltered  slot  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Cum- 
berland Valleys. 

When  Union  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  saw  the 
thin  ranks  Lee  had  left  behind  to  screen 
Richmond,  he  wanted  to  strike  for  the  Con- 
federate Capital.  But  President  Lincoln 
directed  him  to  pursue  Lee's  army,  keeping 
between  the  Southern  host  and  Washington. 

During  Lee's  northward  march,  his  main 
body  of  cavalry  under  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
had  swung  to  the  east.  Union  forces  in  close 
pursuit  cut  Stuart  off,  depriving  Lee  of  the 
"eyes"  of  his  army.   Lacking  Stuart's  reports. 


The  National  Park  System,  of  which  this  park  is  a  unit,  is  dedicated  to  conserving  the  scenic, 
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Lee  did  not  know  until  June  28  that  the 
Union  army — now  commanded  by  Gen. 
George  G.  Meade — was  following  him. 
Then,  realizing  that  a  battle  was  imminent, 
Lee  ordered  his  scattered  forces  to  concentrate 
at  Cashtown,  8  miles  west  of  Gettysburg. 

Two  days  later,  on  June  30,  Gen.  John 
Buford's  Union  cavalry  contacted  a  Confed- 
erate detachment  near  Gettysburg,  then  oc- 
cupied McPherson  Ridge,  just  west  of  the 
town.  Thus,  groping  through  the  fog  of  war, 
the  fingertips  of  the  vast  armies  had  chanced 
to  touch  at  Gettysburg.  Now  began  the  race 
to  concentrate  winning  power. 

THE  BATTLE  BEGINS 

Early  on  July  1,  Buford's  pickets  opened 
fire  on  the  Confederate  vanguard  approach- 
ing from  Cashtown.  Soon  the  Union  cavalry 
was  reinforced  by  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds' 
infantry.  Meanwhile,  jamming  the  roads 
which  converged  like  spokes  on  the  hub  of 
Gettysburg,  dusty  columns  of  both  armies 
pounded  toward  the  sound  of  the  guns. 

Until  1  p.m.,  the  Union  troops  on  McPher- 
son Ridge  held  the  attacking  Confederates 
at  bay.  But  suddenly  the  hills  and  ridges 
north  of  town  came  alive  with  charging  men. 
In  a  concerted  attack  from  west  and  north 


the  powerful  Confederate  forces  smashed 
into  the  Union  lines. 

Back  through  the  town  fled  the  men  in 
blue.  Many  units  fought  heroic  rearguard 
actions  to  protect  their  retreating  comrades. 
By  5:30  p.m.,  the  Union  remnants  were  hur- 
riedly entrenching  south  of  Gettysburg  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  where  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock — a  rock  in  adversity — rallied  their 
shattered  ranks. 

At  the  sound  of  the  cannonade.  General 
Lee  had  hastened  to  the  front.  He  watched 
the  Federals  stream  toward  the  hills  south  of 
town  and  begin  their  entrenchments. 
Though  aware  that  their  position  was  a  strong 
one,  he  believed  it  could  be  crushed  by  at- 
tacking Culp's  Hill  or  Cemetery  Ridge,  the 
southerly  extension  of  Cemetery  Hill. 

THE  SECOND  DAY 

By  dawn,  July  2,  Lee's  army  was  poised  be- 
fore the  hook-shaped  Union  line ;  he  hoped  to 
break  it  before  Meade's  entire  force  reached 
the  field.  His  plan  of  attack  called  for  Gen. 
James  Longstreet  to  assault  the  Union  left 
on  Cemetery  Ridge.  To  aid  the  main  attack, 
Gen.  Richard  Ewell's  men  would  advance  on 
Cemetery  and  Culp's  Hills,  at  the  right  of 
the  Union  line. 


Action  on  July  2.  Longstreet's  Confederates  charge  across  the  Wheatfield.  Reproduced  from  an 
original  glass-plate  negative  at  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park.  Original  painting  by  James 
E.  Taylor,  1885. 


Delay  dogged  Confederate  preparations, 
and  the  morning  wore  away;  with  it  went 
Lee's  hopes  for  an  early  attack. 

Just  after  noon,  Union  Gen.  Daniel  Sickles 
pushed  his  troops  westward  from  Cemetery 
Ridge.  His  new  line  formed  a  salient  with 
its  apex  at  the  Peach  Orchard  on  the  Emmits- 
burg  Road.  This  powerful  intrusion  further 
complicated  Lee's  attack  plan. 

Finally,  at  4  p.m.,  Longstreet's  batteries 
broke  the  silence.  Gen.  John  B.  Hood's 
division  struck  the  Union  flank  at  the  Round 
Tops,  Devil's  Den,  and  the  Wheatfield;  close 
on  his  left,  Lafayette  McLaws'  men  charged 
the  Union  salient  at  the  Peach  Orchard. 
Farther  north,  R.  H.  Anderson's  division 
struck  the  Emmitsburg  Road. 

By  sundown,  the  Confederates  had  com- 
pletely shattered  the  Union  salient. 

But  to  the  north,  Ewell's  attack  on  Ceme- 
tery and  Gulp's  Hills  had  bogged  down. 
Though  individual  units  had  been  desperately 
brave,  the  attack  failed  for  lack  of  coordina- 
tion. Spangler's  Spring  and  the  Union  de- 
fense works  just  north  of  it  were  captured 
after  dark,  but  the  main  Union  line  stood 
unbroken. 

Except  for  the  isolated  struggle  to  the 
north,  darkness  ended  the  fighting  and 
blotted  from  view  the  corpses  that  signified 
the  day's  work.  But  wounded  men  continued 
their  pitiful  calls  for  aid  through  the  night. 

Though  partially  successful,  Lee  had  lost 
the  race  to  win  a  decisive  victory  while 
still  holding  the  advantage  of  numbers. 
Throughout  July  2,  fresh  infantry  had  filed 
into  Meade's  line  and  new  batteries  had 
wheeled  into  place.  Facing  Lee  now,  in  a 
position  growing  ever  stronger,  was  the 
entire  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

LEE'S  FINAL  EFFORT 

July  3  broke  with  the  thunder  of  Union 
guns  near  Spangler's  Spring  and  Culp's  Hill. 
After  a  furious  struggle,  the  Federals  recap- 
tured the  spring,  erasing  the  threat  to  their 
right  flank. 

Meanwhile,  Lee  decided  that  further 
attacks  against  the  strong  Federal  flanks  were 
not  feasible.    To  retain  the  initiative  he  de- 


cided upon  a  massive  frontal  assault  against 
Meade's  center.  A  breakthrough  there 
would  cut  the  Federal  army  in  half  and 
might  open  the  way  to  that  decisive  victory 
the  Confederacy  needed. 

His  fighting  blood  up,  Lee  waved  aside 
Longstreet's  objections  to  a  frontal  assault 
against  the  strong  Union  line.  Pointing  to 
Cemetery  Ridge,  he  exclaimed:  "The  enemy 
is  there,  and  I  am  going  to  strike  him." 

Now  Lee  massed  his  forces  along  and  in 
front  of  Seminary  Ridge.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart — 
finally  back  with  the  army — began  moving 
his  cavalry  to  a  point  where  he  might  harass 
the  rear  of  the  Federal  army.  (This  design 
was  thwarted  when  alert  Union  cavalry  inter- 
cepted Stuart.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  troops  of  General 
Hancock's  Corps  eyed  the  Confederate  line 
from  behind  the  stone  wall  that  marked  their 
position  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  Near  an  angle 
in  the  wall,  an  umbrella-shaped  copse  of  trees 
provided  shade  for  some  of  the  men.  These 
lucky  ones  might  have  preferred  hot  sun 
elsewhere  had  they  known  that  the  antici- 
pated Confederate  attack  was  to  be  aimed 
directly  at  these  trees. 

At  noon,  stillness  descended  over  the  bat- 
tlefield. Men  waited  in  their  positions,  and 
the  heat  grew  more  intense. 

Suddenly,  at  1  o'clock,  140  Confederate 
guns  in  line  from  the  Peach  Orchard  to  the 
seminary  let  loose  an  earth-shaking  cannon- 
ade. Its  objective:  To  prepare  the  way  for 
the  infantry  assault  against  the  Union  line  on 
Cemetery  Ridge.  Federal  artillery  re- 
sponded with  counterbattery  fire,  and  for  a 
time  the  massed  guns  dueled  for  supremacy. 
Finally,  nearly  2  hours  later,  the  cannonade 
died  away. 

Then,  reluctant  with  foreboding,  the  com- 
mander of  the  assault  column.  General  Long- 
street,  ordered  the  advance.  With  Gen. 
George  Pickett's  division  on  the  right  and 
those  of  James  Pettigrew  and  Isaac  Trimble 
on  the  left,  nearly  15,000  Confederates 
moved  forward  in  magnificent  array.  Union 
defenders  were  stunned  at  sight  of  the  mile- 
wide  column  with  its  scores  of  regimental 
flags. 


Gettysburg  Address  Memorial,  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery. 


Marching  in  dressed  ranks  across  the  open 
fields,  battered  by  Union  artillery  most  of 
the  way,  the  attackers  now  converged  upon 
Meade's  center.  Momentarily  the  long  lines 
were  slowed  by  the  rail  fence  at  the  Emmits- 
burg  Road,  then  they  rushed  up  the  slope  of 
Cemetery  Ridge  toward  the  line  of  fire  erupt- 
ing from  the  stone  wall. 

From  front  and  flank,  double  canister  and 
rifle  volleys  assailed  the  charging  lines. 
They  crumbled,  re-formed,  and  again  pressed 
forward. 

Only  150  men  led  by  Gen.  Lewis  Armi- 
stead  crossed  the  stone  wall,  there  to  be  over- 
come after  savage  hand-to-hand  fighting. 
Meanwhile,  Federal  regiments  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  The  Angle  wheeled  in 
front  of  the  stone  wall  and  delivered  a  raking 
fire  into  the  blunted  wedge  of  Confederate 
attackers.  Then  came  a  Union  counter- 
charge that  swept  the  staggering  Confeder- 
ates off  Cemetery  Ridge — those  that  could 
walk.  Thousands  of  dead  and  wounded  re- 
mained behind. 

The  remnants  of  the  great  charge  sullenly 
retreated  toward  the  shelter  of  their  guns. 
There  General  Lee  greeted  them,  told  them 
to  re-form,  to  rest,  to  prepare  defenses 
against  a  possible  Federal  counterattack. 

Lee's  supreme  effort  had  failed.  The 
Copse  of  Trees  on  Cemetery  Ridge  became 
the  High  Water  Mark  where  the  tide  of 
the  Confederacy  had  "swept  to  its  crest, 
paused  and  receded." 

It  was  all  over  at  Gettysburg.  Lee's  heavy 
losses  precluded  further  efl?ort  by  him  on  this 
field.    And  Meade  did  not  reopen  the  battle. 


Late  on  the  afternoon  of  July  4,  Lee  began 
an  orderly  retreat  southwest  over  the  Hagers- 
town  Road  and  through  the  mountain  pass. 
Followed  cautiously  by  Meade,  Lee  crossed 
the  Potomac  safely  into  Virginia  on  the  night 
of  July  13. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  es- 
caped, but  it  had  been  so  cruelly  mauled  that 
never  again  would  it  invade  the  North. 

AFTERMATH 

In  the  battle,  75,000  Confederates  had 
been  pitted  against  97,000  Union  troops. 
Lee  lost  28,000  killed,  wounded,  and  cap- 
tured as  against  a  Union  loss  of  23,000. 

For  the  townspeople,  the  aftermath  of  bat- 
tle was  more  trying  than  the  battle  itself. 
Wounded  men  were  crowded  into  almost 
every  building.  Dead  men  littered  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  Gov.  Andrew  Curtin 
of  Pennsylvania  commissioned  Attorney 
David  Wills  of  Gettysburg  to  purchase 
a  burial  ground  for  the  Union  dead.  (Con- 
federate dead  originally  buried  on  the  battle- 
field were  reinterred  in  Southern  cemeteries. ) 
While  reinterment  from  the  temporary  bat- 
tlefield graves  was  still  in  progress,  the  for- 
mal dedication  took  place  on  November  19. 
On  that  occasion  President  Lincoln  delivered 
his  Gettysburg  Address. 

THE  PARK 

In  1895,  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  was 
made  a  National  Military  Park  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. In  that  year  the  Gettysburg  Battle- 
field  Memorial    Association,    which  was 


founded  a  few  months  after  the  battle,  trans- 
ferred its  holdings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Today  the  battlefield  has  30  miles 
of  paved  avenues  and  1,425  monuments  and 
markers.  The  area  of  the  National  Military 
Park  is  more  than  2,800  acres.  The  Na- 
tional Cemetery  covers  17  acres. 

ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT 
The  National  Park  Service  MISSION  66 
program  at  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  is  providing  many  new  visitor  facilities, 
including  the  new  Park  Visitor  Center.  Just 
south  of  town  on  either  U.S.  15  or  State  Route 
134,  the  visitor  center  is  open  every  day  ex- 
cept Christmas  and  New  Year's.  Here  you 
can  see  free  exhibits  and  get  information  be- 
fore touring  the  battlefield.  Also  on  exhibit 
here  is  the  notable  painting  of  Pickett's 
Charge,   "The  Gettysburg  Cyclorama" — a 


50-cent  admission  fee  is  waived  for  children 
under  1 2  and  school  groups. 

Licensed  guides  provide  complete  2-hour 
tours,  $5;  1-hour  tour  to  major  points  of  in- 
terest, $3 ;  and  complete  bus  tours,  $8. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  and 
Cemetery  are  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. A  superintendent,  whose  address  is 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  is  in  immediate  charge. 

Help  Protect  this  Park:  Speed  limit  25 
m.p.h. — 15  m.p.h.  in  crowded  areas;  park 
only  on  pavement  to  protect  grass  and 
shoulders;  no  climbing  on  monuments  and 
cannons ;  preserve  all  natural  features. 

Please  report  all  accidents  and  fires  to  the 
nearest  park  ranger. 


Exploring  The  Battlefield 

Many  opportunities  await  those  who  want  to  tour  the  battlefield  at  their  own 
pace.  A  1-hour  walking  tour,  starting  at  the  visitor  center,  leads  to  Meade's  Head- 
quarters, The  Angle,  the  High  Water  Mark  Monument,  and  the  National  Ceme- 
tery. A  2-  to  3-hour  auto  tour  covering  the  entire  park  starts  from  the  visitor  center 
parking  area.    The  text  and  map  that  follow  describe  this  tour. 


1.  High  Water  Mark.  Here,  at  the 
Copse  of  Trees  and  The  Angle,  Long- 
street's  Assault,  or  Pickett's  Charge,  was 
halted  on  July  3.  This  was  the  climax 
at  Gettysburg. 

2.  Pennsylvania  Memorial.  On  a 
field  noted  for  its  monuments,  this  one 
is  outstanding.  Statues  of  officers  and 
bronze  nameplates  call  the  roll  of  nearly 
35,000  Pennsylvanians  who  fought  here. 

3.  Little  Round  Top.  Longstreet's 
attack  on  July  2  foundered  on  the  rocky 
slopes  of  this  hill.  Quick  action  by 
Meade's  chief  engineer,  Gen.  Gouver- 
neur  Warren,  saved  Little  Round  Top 
for  the  Union  army  and  foiled  Lee's 
hopes  for  early  victory. 


4.  Devil's  Den.  Longstreet's  July  2  at- 
tack cleared  Union  troops  from  these 
boulders.  Confederate  sharpshooters, 
one  of  whose  barricades  can  still  be 
seen,  fired  on  Little  Round  Top  from 
here. 

5.  Peach  Orchard.  On  July  2,  Gen- 
eral Sickles'  Union  salient  extended 
from  Devil's  Den  to  here,  then  angled 
northward  on  the  Emmitsburg  Road. 
Longstreet's  attack  shattered  this  Union 
line. 

6.  Warfield  Ridge.  Here,  at  4  p.m., 
July  2,  Longstreet's  guns  opened  fire  on 
the  Peach  Orchard.  At  this  signal,  in- 
fantry massed  on  this  ridge  swept  for- 
ward against  Sickles'  salient. 


7.  Virginia  Monument.  General  Lee 
watched  the  gallant  charge  of  July  3 
from  here.  And  when  it  failed,  he  rode 
forward  to  the  fields  in  front  of  you  and 
rallied  his  men. 

8.  North  Carolina  Monument.  Along 
and  in  front  of  this  ridge,  Lee  mar- 
shaled his  forces  for  the  supreme  effort 
on  July  3.  The  monument  was  sculp- 
tured by  Gutzon  Borglum  of  Mount 
Rushmore  fame. 

9.  McPherson  Ridge.  Just  beyond 
McPherson's  Barn,  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg began  at  8  a.m.  on  July  1.  Gen- 
eral Reynolds,  whose  Union  infantry 
held  this  line,  was  killed  in  the  woods 
to  the  left. 

10.  Oak  Hill.  Arrival  of  General 
Rodes'  Confederate  division  on  this  hill 
at  1  p.m.  on  July  1  threatened  Federal 
forces  west  and  north  of  Gettysburg. 
The  Eternal  Light  Peace  Memorial, 
dedicated  in  1938,  commemorates  the 
75  th  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

11.  Oak  Ridge.  Union  troops  here 
held  stubbornly  against  Rodes'  advance 
from  Oak  Hill. 

12.  Barlow  Knoll.  When  Jubal 
Early's  Confederates  smashed  Union  de- 
fenders here  at  2:30  p.m.  on  July  1,  the 
Union  line  north  of  Gettysburg  col- 
lapsed. 

From  Barlow  Knoll,  take  U.S.  13  to  the 
point  where  it  curves  right.    Just  pass  the 


curve,  turn  left  on  Stratton  Street.  Continue 
to  York  Street  then  left  one  block  to  Liberty 
Street.  Turn  right  on  Liberty  Street,  which 
becomes  East  Confederate  Avenue  and  takes 
you  to  Spangle/ s  Spring. 

13.  Spangler's  Spring.  On  July  2, 
Ewell's  Corps  attacked  in  this  vicinity. 
Gen.  Edward  Johnson's  division  cap- 
tured this  spring  and  Union  earthworks 
north  of  it,  only  to  lose  them  the  next 
morning. 

14.  Culp'sHill.  On  July  2,  Johnson's 
Confederates  attacked  here  without  suc- 
cess, but  captured  Spangler's  Spring  to 
the  south. 

15.  East  Cemetery  Hill.  Here  Union 
troops  rallied  late  on  July  1.  The  next 
evening  the  hill  was  captured  and  briefly 
held  by  Early's  Confederates.  Note  the 
Civil  War-period  gateway  to  the  town 
Cemetery  across  the  Baltimore  Pike. 

16.  National  Cemetery.  Soldiers'  Na- 
tional Monument,  commemorating 
Union  dead  who  fell  here,  stands  on  the 
spot  where  President  Lincoln  delivered 
his  Gettysburg  Address.  The  Gettys- 
burg Address  Memorial  is  near  the  west 
entrance. 

This  concludes  the  auto  tour  except 
for  the  important  site  at  East  Cavalry 
Field,  3  miles  east  of  Gettysburg  on 
State  Route  116.  Here  Union  cavalry 
under  Gen.  D.  M.  Gregg  intercepted 
and  defeated  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 
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Gettysburg 


Three  Days  in  July 


On  June  3,  1863,  a  month  after  his  dramatic  victory  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Confederate  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  began  marching  his  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  westward  from  its  camps  around  Fredericl<sburg, 
Va.  Once  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  the  South- 
erners trudged  northward  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  Joseph 
Hooker,  but  Lee,  whose  cavalry  under  J.E.B.  Stuart  was  absent  on  a 
brash  raid  around  the  Federal  forces,  had  no  way  of  knowing  his 
adversary's  whereabouts. 

The  two  armies  touched  by  chance  at  Gettysburg  on  June  30.  The 
main  battle  opened  on  July  1  with  Confederates  attacking  Union 

Left:  Gettysburg  in  1863  as 
seen  from  Seminary  Ridge. 
The  battle  began  here  along 
the  Chambersburg  Pil<e  (right 
foreground)  on  July  1. 

Right:  Robert  E.  Lee,  Confed- 
erate commander  at  Gettys- 
burg. 


troops  on  McPherson  Ridge  west  of  town.  Though  outnumbered,  the 
Federal  forces  (now  commanded  by  Gen.  George  G.  Meade)  held 
their  position  until  afternoon,  when  they  were  finally  overpowered  and 
driven  back  to  Cemetery  Hill  south  of  town.  The  Northerners  labored 
long  into  the  night  over  their  defenses  while  the  bulk  of  Meade's  army 
arrived  and  took  up  positions. 

On  July  2  the  battlelines  were  drawn  up  in  two  sweeping  arcs.  The 
main  portions  of  both  armies  were  nearly  one  mile  apart  on  parallel 
ridges:  Union  forces  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  Confederate  forces  on 
Seminary  Ridge  to  the  west.  Lee  ordered  an  attack  against  both 
Union  flanks.  James  Longstreet's  thrust  on  the  Federal  left  turned  the 


The  Battle  at  a  Glance 


Elements  of  the  two  armies  collide  west  of  Get- 
tysburg during  the  early  morning  hours.  The 
fighting  escalates  throughout  the  day  as  more 
Union  and  Confederate  troops  reach  the  field. 
By  4  p.m.  the  defending  Federal  troops  are  de- 
feated and  retreat  through  Gettysburg  where 
many  are  captured.  The  remnants  of  the  Union 
force  rally  upon  Cemetery  and  Gulp's  hills. 


The  main  strength  of  both  armies  has  arrived 
on  the  field  by  the  morning  hours.  General  Lee 
launches  attacks  against  the  Union  left  and 
right  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  Meade's  army 
from  its  strong  position.  Longstreet's  assault 
upon  the  Union  left  makes  good  progress  but  is 
eventually  checked  by  Federal  reinforcements 
from  the  center  and  right.  On  the  Union  right, 
Ewell's  Confederate  troops  are  able  to  seize 
part  of  Gulp's  Hill;  elsewhere  they  are  repulsed. 


While  Ewell  renews  his  efforts  to  seize  Gulp's 
Hill,  Lee  turns  his  main  attention  to  the  Union 
center.  Following  a  two-hour  artillery  bombard- 
ment, he  sends  some  12,000  Confederate  in- 
fantry to  try  to  break  the  Federal  lines  on  Ceme- 
tery Ridge.  Despite  a  courageous  effort,  the 
attack  (subsequently  called  "Pickett's  Charge") 
is  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  East  of  Gettys- 
burg, Lee's  cavalry  is  also  checked  in  a  large 
cavalry  battle.  Crippled  by  extremely  heavy 
casualties,  Lee  can  no  longer  continue  the  bat- 
tle. On  July  4  he  begins  to  withdraw  for  Virginia. 


and  the  Battlefield 


Seeing  the  Park 

The  fighting  at  Gettysburg 
is  history.  Upon  these 
peaceful,  tilled  Pennsylva- 
nia fields,  more  men  fell 
than  in  any  other  battle 
fought  in  North  America 
before  or  since.  Many  of 
the  Union  soldiers  who 
died  here  are  buried  in  the 
National  Cemetery  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered 
that  poignant  statement  of 
purpose— the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

Much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  this,  the 
greatest  battle  of  the  Civil 
War.  There  are  also  many 


treasured  artifacts  collect- 
ed in  museums  here  and 
across  the  country.  But 
the  most  tangible  link  to 
those  three  days  in  July  is 
still  the  battlefield  itself, 
parts  of  which  look  much 
the  same  today  as  they 
did  in  1863.  Fences,  hills, 
rocks,  cannon,  and  even 
the  monuments  (which 
were  not  here  then,  of 
course)  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ponder  and  try 
to  understand  what  hap- 
pened here. 

You  have  probably  come 
to  Gettysburg  by  car.  By 


following  the  Self-Guided 
Auto  Tour  on  the  other 
side  of  this  folder,  you  can 
easily  drive  around  the 
battlefield  in  two  to  three 
hours.  At  most  of  the 
numbered  stops,  markers 
describe  significant  action 
during  the  three  days  of 
battle. 

The  Visitor  Center  and 
Gettysburg  Museum  of 
the  Civil  War  houses  the 
Electric  Map,  a  large 
bookstore,  licensed  battle- 
field guides,  current  sche- 
dules of  ranger-conducted 
programs.  Civil  War  exhib- 


its, and  information  about 
visiting  Eisenhower  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

The  Electric  Map  presen- 
tation offers,  through  the 
use  of  a  large  map  and 
colored  lights,  a  narrated 
orientation  to  the  battle 
and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  For  a  fee,  a  li- 
censed battlefield  guide 
will  conduct  a  two-hour 
tour  of  the  battlefield  in 
your  auto  or  bus.  Individu- 
als or  groups  may  make 
advance  reservations  for 
the  Electric  Map  program, 
a  tour  with  a  licensed 


guide,  and  a  visit  to  Eisen- 
hower National  Historic 
Site  by  calling  (717)334- 
4474. 

The  Cyclorama  Center 

has  exhibits,  a  free  film, 
and  the  360-foot  Gettys- 
burg Cyclorama,  a  spec- 
tacular painting  by  Paul 
Philippoteaux  of  Pickett's 
Charge.  The  painting,  a 
Registered  Historic  Object, 
is  displayed  with  a  sound- 
and-light  program  inside  a 
large  circular  auditorium. 
Individuals  or  groups  may 
make  advance  reserva- 
tions for  the  Cyclorama 


program  by  calling  (717) 
334-4474. 

During  summer  months, 
park  rangers  lead  walks, 
give  talks,  and  present 
programs  at  various  loca- 
tions on  the  battlefield  to 
help  you  understand  the 
personal  impact  of  past 
events. 

The  best  way  to  sense 
the  land  and  the  slower 
pace  of  Gettysburg's  past 
is  to  walk  the  battlefield  as 
thousands  of  soldiers 
once  did.  The  High  Water 
Mark  Trail,  about  a  mile 


Detail  from  the  painting  of  Pickett's  Ctiarge  by  Paul  Phiiippoteaux  in  the  Cyclorama  Center  eHenry  oroskinsky 


base  of  Little  Round  Top  into  a  shambles,  left  the  Wheatfield  strewn 
with  dead  and  wounded,  and  overran  the  Peach  Orchard.  Farther 
north,  Richard  S.  Ewell's  evening  attack  on  the  Federal  right  at  East 
Cemetery  Hill  and  Gulp's  Hill,  though  momentarily  successful,  could 
not  be  exploited  to  Confederate  advantage. 

On  July  3  Lee's  artillery  opened  a  two-hour  bombardment  of  the  Fed- 
eral lines  on  Cemetery  Ridge  and  Cemetery  Hill.  This  for  a  time 
engaged  the  massed  guns  of  both  sides  in  a  thundering  duel  for 
supremacy,  but  did  little  to  soften  up  the  Union  defensive  position. 
Then,  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  the  partial  success  of  the  previous 
day,  some  12,000  Confederates  advanced  across  open  fields  toward 

Far  tefl:  Meade's  Headquarters 


Lett:  George  Gordon  Meade, 
Union  Commander 


the  Federal  center  in  an  attack  known  as  "Pickett's  Charge."  More 
than  5,000  soldiers  became  casualties  in  one  hour. 

With  the  repulse  of  Pickett's  Charge,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
over.  The  Confederate  army  that  staggered  back  into  Virginia  was 
physically  and  spiritually  exhausted.  Never  again  would  Lee  attempt 
an  offensive  operation  of  such  magnitude.  And  Meade,  though  criti- 
cized for  not  pursuing  Lee's  troops,  would  forever  be  remembered  as 
the  man  who  won  the  battle  that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "High 
Water  Mark  of  the  Confederacy." 


Left;  The  only  known  photo- 
graph showing  Lincoln  (inside 
white  circle)  during  the  dedica- 
tion of  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery,  November  19,  1863. 


The  Gettysburg  AddressX 


When  the  armies  marched 
away  from  Gettysburg 
they  left  behind  a  commu- 
nity in  shambles  and  more 
than  51,000  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing  soldiers. 
Wounded  and  dying  were 
crowded  into  nearly  every 
building.  Most  of  the  dead 
lay  in  hastily  dug  and  inad- 
equate graves;  some  had 
not  been  buried  at  all. 

This  situation  so  dis- 
tressed Pennsylvania's 
Gov.  Andrew  Curtin  that 
he  commissioned  a  local 
attorney,  David  Wills,  to 
purchase  land  for  a  proper 
burial  ground  for  Union 
dead.  Within  four  months 
of  the  battle,  reintennent 
began  on  17  acres  that 
became  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The  cemetery  was  dedi- 
cated on  November  19, 
1863.  The  principal  speak- 
er, Edward  Everett,  deliv- 
ered a  well-received  two- 
hour  oration  rich  in  histori- 
cal detail  and  classical  al- 
lusion. He  was  followed  by 
President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  had  been  asked 
to  make  "a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks." 

Lincoln's  speech,  which 
contains  272  words  and 
took  about  two  minutes  to 
deliver,  is  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  the  English 
language.  It  transformed 
Gettysburg  from  a  scene 
of  carnage  into  a  symbol, 
giving  meaning  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  dead  and  in- 
spiration to  the  living.  "I 
should  be  glad,"  Everett 


told  Lincoln,  "if  I. ..came  as 
near  to  the  central  idea  of 
the  occasion,  in  two 
hours,  as  you  did  in  two 
minutes." 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
Lincoln  did  not  write  the 
speech  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  during  the  trip  to 
Gettysburg,  but  took  great 
pains  in  its  formulation.  He 
composed  the  first  draft  in 
Washington  shortly  before 
November  18  and  revised 
it  at  the  home  of  David 
Wills  in  Gettysburg  some- 
time before  the  dedication. 

The  second  draft,  written 
in  ink  on  two  pages  of  the 
same  paper  used  for  part 
of  the  first  draft,  reflects 
Lincoln's  first  revision  of 
the  address  and,  except 
for  the  words  "under 
God,"  constitutes  the  text 
of  the  speech  delivered  at 
the  dedication  ceremony. 

Less  than  half  the  Union 
battle  dead  finally  interred 
in  the  national  cemetery 
had  been  removed  from 
their  field  graves  by  the 
day  of  the  dedication. 
Within  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  bodies  of  more 
than  3,500  Union  soldiers 
killed  in  the  battle  had 
been  reinterred  in  the 
cemetery  and  the  land- 
scaping completed.  Fol- 
lowing the  war,  the  re- 
mains of  3,320  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  were  removed 
from  the  battlefield  to 
cemeteries  in  the  South. 


Gettysburg  National  Cemetery 
{see  map  at  left)  was  designed 
by  Washington.  D.C.,  architect 
William  Saunders  to  reflect  an 
appearance  of  what  he  called 
"simple  grandeur."  The  New 
York  Monument  (above)  was 
dedicated  in  1893  to  honor 
New  York  state  soldiers  killed 
in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
buried  in  the  national  ceme- 
tery. Other  United  Stales  veter- 
ans, from  the  1898  War  with 
Spain  to  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
are  also  buried  here.  Today 
the  cemetery  is  the  final  rest- 
ing place  for  more  than  6,000 
honorably  discharged  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 


Regulations  and  Safety  Tips 


long,  begins  at  the  Cyclo- 
rama Center.  You  will  see 
regimental  monuments, 
the  ground  defended  by 
Union  soldiers  in  repulsing 
Pickett's  Charge,  and  Gen- 
eral Meade's  headquarters. 

In  this  trail,  there  are  paths 
to  Devil's  Den  and  to  the 
Point  of  Woods  near  the 
Virginia  Memorial,  where 
General  Lee  viewed  Pick- 
ett's Charge,  and  a  self- 
guided  tour  of  the  Nation- 
al Cemetery. 

For  a  longer  hike,  inquire 
about  the  nine-mile  Billy 


Yank  Trail  or  the  three- 
and-a-half-mile  Johnny 
Reb  Trail.  Both  are  used 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Am- 
erica as  part  of  their  Her- 
itage Trails  Program. 

For  information  about  mo- 
tel accommodations,  res- 
taurants, privately  owned 
campgrounds,  museums, 
and  other  facilities  in  the 
community,  please  check 
at  the  visitor  center  with  a 
representative  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Convention  &  Visi- 
tor Bureau.  You  can  also 
write  them  at  35  Carlisle 
St.,  Gettysburg,  PA  17325, 


or  check  www.gettysburg. 
com  on  the  Internet . 

Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  is  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System,  one 
of  more  than  370  parks 
that  are  important  exam- 
ples of  our  nation's  natural 
and  cultural  heritage.  Ad- 
dress inquiries  to  Super- 
intendent, Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  97 
Taneytown  Road,  Gettys- 
burg, PA  17325.  Informa- 
tion can  also  be  obtained 
at  www.nps.gov/gett  on 
the  Internet. 


The  monuments  and  can- 
nons were  placed  by  vet- 
erans of  the  battle  to  mark 
positions  and  honor  the 
great  sacrifices  made 
here.  They  are  irreplace- 
able historic  objects  that 
have  been  entrusted  to  all 
of  us.  Please  help  pre- 
serve these  monuments 
and  cannon.  Do  not  climb, 
stand,  or  hang  on  them. 
Respect  them. 

Use  extreme  caution  driv- 
ing park  roads,  especially 
where  they  intersect  with 
heavily  traveled  highways. 
Obey  posted  speed  limits 


and  be  cautious  at  blind 
curves  and  on  one-way 
roads.  Park  in  designated 
areas  or  on  the  pavement 
only,  not  on  the  grass  or 
shoulders.  Bicyclists 
should  keep  to  the  right 
with  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Parents  or  chaperones 
should  closely  supervise 
their  children.  Running 
and  climbing  youngsters 
often  fall  and  injure  them- 
selves. 

All  historic  sites,  struc- 
tures, and  exhibits,  as  well 
as  all  plants,  animals,  and 


minerals  must  be  left  un- 
disturbed. Relic  collecting 
or  the  possession  of  metal 
detectors  within  the  park 
is  not  allowed.  Please  pic- 
nic in  designated  areas 
only. 

Pets  must  be  leashed  and 
attended  at  all  times.  They 
may  not  be  taken  into  the 
National  Cemetery,  visitor 
center,  or  Cyclorama  Cen- 
ter. 

If  you  have  any  questions 
about  park  rules  or  regula- 
tions, ask  a  ranger. 


Touring  the  Battlefield 


Self-Guided  Auto  Tour 


The  18-mile  auto  tour 
(races  the  three-day  battle 
in  chronolagical  order.  It 
starts  at  the  visitor  center, 
passes  Ihrougti  Gettys- 
burg, and  takes  about 
three  hours  to  compiele. 


pitting  his  70,000-man 
army  against  Meade's 
Union  army  of  93,000. 

July  2, 1863  (34,000  Con- 
federates vs.  33,000  Fed- 
erals engaged) 


July  1, 1863  (27.000  Con-  QNorth  Carolina  Memorial 


OMcPherson  Ridge 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
began  about  8  a.m.  to  the 
west  beyond  the  Mcpher- 
son barn  as  Union  cavalry 
confronted  Confederate  in- 
fantry advancing  east 
along  Chambersburg  Pike. 
Heavy  fighting  spread 
north  and  south  along  this 
ridgeline  as  additional 
forces  from  both  sides 
arrived. 

^Eternal  Light  Peace 
Memorial 

At  1  p.m.  Ma|.  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Rodes's  Confederates 
attacked  from  this  hill, 
threatening  Union  forces 
on  McPherson  and  Oak 
ridges.  Seventy-five  years 
later,  more  than  1,800  Civil 
War  veterans  helped  dedi- 
cate this  memorial  to 
"Peace  Eternal  in  a  Nation 
United." 


^The  Peach  Orchard 

The  Union  line  extended 
from  Devil's  Den  to  here, 
then  angled  nortliward  on 
Emmitsburg  Road.  Fed- 
eral cannon  bombarded 
Southern  forces  crossing 
the  Rose  Farm  toward 
the  Wheatfield  until  about 
6:30  p.m..  when  Confeder- 
ate attacks  oven-an  this 
position. 


Early  in  the  day,  the  Con- 
federate army  positioned 
itself  on  high  ground  here 
along  Seminary  Ridge, 
through  town,  and  north  of 
Cemetery  and  Gulp's  hills. 
Union  forces  occupied 
Gulp's  and  Cemetery  hills,  ({)Plum  Run 
and  along  Cemetery  Ridge     While  fighting  raged  to  the 


south  to  the  Round  Tops. 
The  lines  of  both  armies 
formed  two  peirallel  "fish- 
hooks." 


south  (right)  at  the  Wheat* 
field  and  Little  Round  Top, 
retreating  Union  soldiers 
crossed  this  ground  on 
their  way  from  the  Peach 
Orchard  to  Cemetery 
Ridge. 


^Virginia  Memorial 

The  large  open  field  to  the 
east  is  where  the  last 

Confederate  assault  of  the  (^Pennsylvania  Memorial 

battle,  known  as  "Pickett's  Union  artillery  held  the  line 
Charge,"  occurred  July  3.       alone  here  on  Cemetery  { 


QPitzer  Woods 

In  the  ahernoon  of  July  2, 
Lt.  Gen.  James  Longstteet 
placed  his  Confederate 
troops  along  Warfield 
Ridge,  anchoring  the  left 
of  his  line  in  these  woods.  (£)Spang1er's  Spring 


Ridge  late  in  the  day  a 
Meade  called  for  Infantry 
from  Gulp's  Hill  and  other 
areas  to  strengthen  and 
hold  the  center  of  the 
Union  position. 


July  3, 1863  (20.000  Con\, 
federates  vs.  20.000  Fed- 
erals engaged) 

(^High  Water  Marit 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  af- 
ter a  two-hour  cannonade, 
some  7.000  Union  soldiers 
posted  around  the  Copse 
of  Trees,  The  Angle,  and 
the  Brian  Barn,  repulsed 
the  bulk  of  the  12,000- 
man  "Pickett's  Charge" 
against  the  Federal  center. 
This  was  the  climactic 
moment  of  the  battle.  On 
July  4,  Lee's  army  began 
retreating. 

Total  casualties  (killed, 
wounded,  captured,  and 
missing)  for  the  three 
days  of  fighting  were 
23,000  for  the  Union 
army  and  as  many  as 
28,000  for  the  Confeder- 
ate army. 

^National  Cemetery 

This  was  the  setting  for 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, delivered  at  the 
cemetery's  dedication  on 
November  19,  1863. 

East  Cavalry  Battlefield 


Oak  Ridge 

Union  soldiers  here  held 
stubbornly  against  Rodes's 
advance.  By  3:30  p.m., 
however,  the  entire  Union 
line  from  here  to  McPher- 
son Ridge  had  begun  to 
crumble,  finally  falling  back 
to  Cemetery  Hill. 

Barlow  Knoll 

When  Maj.  Gen.  Jubal  A. 
Early's  Confederates 
smashed  Union  defenders 
here  at  3  p.m..  the  Federal 
line  north  of  Gettysburg 
collapsed. 


Owarfield  Ridge 

Longstreet's  assaults  be- 
gan here  at  4  p.m.  They 
were  directed  against  Un- 
>     ion  troops  occupying  Dev- 
il's Den,  the  Wheatfield, 
and  the  Peach  Orchard. 


About  7  p.m..  Confeder- 
ates attacked  the  right 
flank  of  the  Union  army 
and  occupied  the  lower 
slopes  of  Gulp's  Hill.  The 
next  morning  the  Confed- 
erates were  driven  off  af- 
ter seven  hours  of  fighting. 


and  against  Meade'.:. 

defended  left  flank  at  the  (£)Ea&t  Cemetety  HIM 

Round  Tops.  "        ' ' 


Site 

Here  on  July  3,  during  the 
cannonade  that  preceded 
Pickett's  Charge.  Union 
cavalry  under  Brig.  Gen. 
David  McM.  Gregg  inter- 
cepted and  then  checked 
Maj.  Gen.  J.E.B.  Stuart's 
Confederate  cavalry. 


Ol-ittle  Round  Top 

Quick  action  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Gouverneur  K.  Wan^n, 
Meade's  chief  engineer, 
alerted  Union  officers  to 
the  Confederate  threat  and 
brought  Federal  reinforce- 
ments to  defend  this  posl- 


When  the  first  day's 

fightfng  ended,  the  Con-  Q'nie  Wheatfield 
federates  held  the  up-        Charge  and  countercharge 
per  hand.  Lee  decided  to     left  this  field  and  the  near- 
contlnue  the  offensive,        by  woods  strewn  with 


At  dusk,  Union  forces  re- 
pelled a  Confederate  as- 
sault that  reached  the 
crest  of  this  hill. 

By  day's  end,  both  flanks 
of  the  Union  army  had 
been  attacked  and  both 
had  held,  despite  losing 
ground.  In  a  council  of 
war,  IMeade,  anticipating 
an  assault  on  the  center 
of  his  line,  detennined 
that  his  army  wotil^stay 
and  fight 


Look  for  this  sign  as  you 
drive  the  battlefield.  It 
Identifies  the  Auto  Tour 
Route. 


In  The  Historic 
WILLS 
HC^VISE 

fl-i  B I  r  i/P 

in  t86^ 


Jjuimatic  and  tliAdUn^  iMfJd  and  6xuuid! 

'^ke  Of  ills  3touie  today 


^4 

LINCOLN  SQUARE,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


0*^TA/y  ^<-^r^-^  uy*^^^  ^i-^t^-^^ 


WELCOME 


.  To  All  Who  Come  Here 

The  historic  Wills  House  with  its  Lincoln  Room  is  part  of  every  American's 
heritage.  It  was  here  that  the  great  and  towering  Abraham  Lincoln 
completed  the  immortal  Gettysburg  Address.  Voices  and  sounds  from  the 
past  bid  you  welcome,  bid  you  make  your  visit  here  your  personal  part  of 
the  American  heritage.  FREE  PARKING 

SETTySBURg 


CENTSH 


_     .-^fl  ,.1. 


the  "Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  Drama,"  the  complete  and 
dramatically  portrayed  story  of  what  Lincoln  must  have  been  ■< 
thinking  as  he  wrote  the  immortal  words  to  THE  GETTYS- 
BURG  ADDRESS. 

The  very  room  in  which  President  Lincoln  completed  his  :^ 
Gettysburg  Address.  '•* 

The  world's  largest  collection  of  Gettysburg  Lincolniana  and 
man's  largest  Memorial  dedicated  to  a  speech. 


IN  THE  HISTORIC 
WILLS  HOUSE 

history  relives  in  the 
Master  bedroom  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs, 
where  Lincoln  prepared 
his  Immortal  Gettys- 
burg Address  on  No- 
vember 18,  1863.  His- 
toric Happenings  to 
Historic  Memories  pre- 
served in  respect,  pre- 
sented in  accuracy. 

See  And 

"Wean, 

THE 

IMMORTAL 
GETTYSBURG 


In  Words  So  Few  .  .  . 

The  broken  metal  of  war  lies  rust- 
ing quietly  on  the  earthen  carpet  at 
Getttisburg  .  .  .  it  is  November  19, 
1863.  .  .  . 

A  few  months  ago  the  greatest 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  fought 
here,  its  dead  have  been  laid  to  rest 
.  .  .  a  soft  rain  has  been  falling  this 
day  and  the  people  have  gathered 
to  hear  their  leader  speak  to  them 
from  a  crude  wooden  platform 
erected  on  the  battlefield  .  .  .  the 
leader  sits  and  listens  with  great  ad- 
miration as  the  main  speaker  deliv- 
ers a  two-hour  oration  .  .  .  but  there 
was  despair  in  his  heart,  also,  for 
his  own  speech  is  but  a  few  sen- 
tences in  length  .  .  .  he  wonders 
whether  so  few  words  can  express 
to  his  people  what  he  must  tell  them 
.  .  .  that  their  sons  died  not  uselessly 
here.  .  .  .  One  thought  keeps  pan- 
icking him.  .  .  .  How  long  will  such 
a  puny  speech  live  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  countrymen?  Nevertheless,  he 
begins  .  .  . 

"Fourscore  and  Seven  Years  Ago 


INSPIRES  -  You  feel  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
Intellectual,  Mr.  Lincoln  the  Gentle,  Mr.  Lincoln  the  Mighty 
-  Traits  like  these,  imbedded  forever  into  the  woodwork,  the 
wallpaper,  and  the  floors.  The  Lincoln  Room  is  part  of  our 
great  National  Heritage  and  is  a  must  for  every  American. 


MUSEUM 


See  tuttt 

the  6'4" 
TALL,  exact  life  size 
figure  of  President 
Lincoln,  sculptured  in 
wax,  working  on  his 
speech  at  the  little  table 
by  light  from  the  old 
gas  chandelier. 


Telephone  No. 
(717)  334-4438 


OPEN  DAILY 


Spring  and  Fall,  9  A.M.-5  P.M. 
In  Season.  9  A.M.-10  P.M. 


IN  THE  HISTORIC 
WILLS  HOUSE 

history  relives  in  the  Master 
bedroom  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  where  Lincoln  pre- 
pared his  Immortal  Gettys- 
burg Address  on  November 
18,  1863.  Historic  Happenings 
to  Historic  Memories  pre- 
served in  respect,  presented 
in  accuracy 

Ut  dAamatio  and 


^      Aywzi^  ^^^^^^ 


TH   H  To  AH  Who  Come  Here 

Im^Sr^HeSe-Tl^sTre'^KaVr'"  '^'^^  ^  "very 

ham  Lincoln  eomple  ed  the  immortal  el«  T'''  Abr7 
sounds  from  the  past  bid  %u  weieome  "d't^^  ''t'"'"'- 

your  personal  part  of  the  Amerkan  h;rXe  ^'''^ 


BiEJAmNG-GBTTYSBURG  TOUi 


and  HEAR  the  "Lincoln  at  Getty 

SEE  """P^^e  and  dramatically  portra' 

m„"?'r  '""j*  ''"^^  thinking  as  he  wrote  the  i 

mortal  words  to  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


SEE         '"'"'■'f  ^  '^'■9"*  collection  of  Gett 
and  man's  largest  Memorial  d  ■• 


See  eutd 
'^eax 

THE 

IMMORTAL 

GETTYSBURG 

ADDRESS 


In  Words  So  Few  .  .  . 

The  broken  metal  of  war  lies  rust- 
ing quietly  on  the  earthen  carpet  at 
Gettysburg  .  .  .  it  is  November  19, 
1863.  .  .  . 

A  few  months  ago  the  greatest 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  fought 
here,  its  dead  have  been  laid  to  rest 
.  .  .  a  soft  rain  has  been  falling  this 
day  and  the  people  have  gathered 
to  hear  their  leader  speak  to  them 
from  a  crude  wooden  platform 
erected  on  the  battlefield  .  .  .  the 
leader  sits  and  listens  with  great  ad- 
miration as  the  main  speaker  deliv- 
ers a  two-hour  oration  .  .  .  but  there 
was  despair  in  his  heart,  also,  for 
his  own  speech  is  but  a  few  sen- 
tences in  length  .  .  .  he  wonders 
whether  so  few  words  can  express 
to  his  people  what  he  must  tell  them 
.  .  .  that  their  sons  died  not  uselessly 
here.  .  .  .  One  thought  keeps  pan- 
icking him.  .  .  .  How  long  will  such 
a  puny  speech  live  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  countrymen?  Nevertheless,  he 
begins  .  .  . 

"Fourscore  and  Seven  Years  Ago 


6*t  (Ac 

LINCOLN  ROOM  MUSEUM 

Lincoln  Square,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


INSPIRES— You  feel  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
Intellectual,  Mr.  Lincoln  the  Gentle,  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
Mighty — Traits  like  these,  imbedded  forever  into  the 
woodwork,  the  wallpaper,  and  the  floors.  The  Lincoln 
Room  is  part  of  our  great  National  Heritage  and  is 
a  must  for  every  American. 


I 


SEE 


and  HEAR  the 6' 4" 
TALL,  exact  life 
size  figure  of  Pres- 
ident  Lincoln, 
sculptured  in  wax, 
working  on  his 
speech  at  the  little 
table  by  light  from 
the  old  gas  chan- 
delier. 

ADMISSION 

Adults  .  .60 
Children  .40 

Plus  10% 
Admission  Tax 

( Prices  subject 
to  change.) 


OPIH  MARCH  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


Recapture  the  Adventure  of 

GETTYSBURG 

At  Last  a  Tape-Recortfed  Tour  in  Your  Car 

You  Don'l  Have  lo  Wail 
Take  a 

DRAMA  SOUND 
AUDIO  TOUR 

IT'S  TAPE-RECORDED 

.  .  .  EASY  TO  HANDLE 

.  .  .  READY  TO  RENT 

YOU  CAN 

•  Stop  as  often  as  you  like 

•  Snap  photographs 

•  Read  inscriptions  on  monuments 

•  Discuss  key  points  with  your  family 

•  Moke  notes  of  important  facts  .  .  . 
lust  rewind  and  listen  again 

ONLY  $1.50  PER  HOUR 

Includes  Everyone  in  Your  Car 

FREE  14  X  22  MAP 

Of  the  Battlefield 

DRAMA  SOUND  AUDIO  TOURS 

240  STEINWEHR  AVENUE 
BUSINESS  RT.  15  SO.  (In  Town) 
GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA  17325 
Phone  Area  Code  717—334-5800 

OPEN  MARCH  THROUGH  OCTOBER 
Across  From  the  Wax  Museum 

Also  Available  at 

ENTERPRISE  NEWS  AGENCY 

26  CARLISLE  STREET 
BUSINESS  RT.  15  NO.  (In  Town) 
Opposite  Theatre 
GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA  17325 
Phone  Area  Code  717—334-1701 
OPEN  ALL  YEAR 


WATER  MARK 


"Tomorrow  I  will  have  my  cannon  concentrate  its  jire  on  that 
point  which  will  demolish  their  guns  or  exhaust  their  ammunition, 
then  have  Pickett's  division  and  its  support  charge  his  front,  in 
the  meantime,  I  will  send  Stuart's  four  brigades  of  cavalry  around 
their  right  and  attack  them  from  the  rear  In  this  way  I  will  cut 
their  line  in  two,  then  use  that  army  up  by  detail.  -Lee-tve  of 
the  Second  Day 

My  wife  and  I  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  tour. 
The  commentary  geographic  description  presented  a 
leisurely,  accurate  panorama  of  the  battlefield.  I  m  sure 
many  laymen  hke  myself  would  also  be  very  pleased. 
-Rev.  ].  A.  Marssdorf,  Los  Angeles,  California 

We  have  toured  the  battlefield  many  times,  with  guides 
and  without,  and  we  recommend  this  as  the  best  of 
them  all.—/.  W.  Thomas,  New  York 

We  have  just  completed  our  second  tour  using  this 
method.  Our  great-grandfather  fought  in  the  Civil  War 
The  next  time  I  return  to  this  point  of  history,  I  shall 
take  this  tour  again.-Vtctor  Walton,  Aberdeen  High 
School,  Maryland 

An  extremely  good  job.  I  recommend  this  tour  method. 
Commentary  and  machinery  are  excellent.— Prof.  Fred- 
erick Durham,  University  of  Montreal 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  finest  way  to  tour  the  battle- 
field. The  description  is  very  clear  and  gives  a  fine  story 
of  the  three-day  battle.-T.  E.  Murphy  (Lt.  Col.  Ret.), 
Iowa 

I  fully  enjoyed  using  your  recorder.  We  thought  the 
tour  was  wonderful  and  that  it  was  worth  much  more 
than  the  price.— S.  Perlmulter,  Connecticut 

Very  explicit  and  informative,  making  possible  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  view  of  the  battlefield.  The  historical 
background  was  excellent  and  the  commentary  was  con- 
cise and  to  the  point.-Reu.  Philip  Merdinger,  New  Jersey 

The  only  way  to  go.  Educational.  Children  love  it  and 
learn  from  it.— H.  James,  Michigan 

".  .  .  Thanks  for  a  wonderful  tour.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  educational  tours  we  have  taken. 
It's  a  wonderful  experience  for  the  whole  family.  .  .  ." 
—Congressman  Dick  Schweiker,  Pennsylvania 


Located  adjacent  to  Howard 
Johnson's  on  Steinwehr  Ave. 
(Business  Route  15)  South 
Gettysburg,  Penna. 


Located  adjacent  to  Howard 
Johnson's  on  Steinwehr  Ave. 
(Business  Route  15)  South 
Gettysburg,  Penna. 


ride  with    LINCOLN  on 


The  Model  1863  Coach 
takes  you  on  the 
simulated  trip  to 
Gettysburg  with 
President  Lincoln. 


Historical 

Colorful 

Educational 


A  "See  It  To  Believe  It"  TRAIN  RIDE. 


LINCOLN  TRAIN 

re-live  history  in  the  making 


Ride  the  Famous  Lincoln 
train  From  Washington 
to  Gettysburg. 


Relive  this  trip  with 
President  Lincoln  in 
Sight,  Sound,  and  Motion. 


See  the  famous 
"Alexander"  collectioff 
of  Railroad  trains. 


Steam  trains 
Operating  trains 
Antique  trains 


li 


Visit  the  Station  Master  s 
Shop  for  unusual  gifts. 


FEEL- 
SEE— 

HEAR— 


the  motion  of  the  1863 
coach. 

the  countryside  on  your 
way. 

the  events  of  this  historic 
trip. 


•  SEE!        The  World  Famous 

ALEXANDER  Train 
Collection  with  operating 
layouts 

  Featuring  over  1,000  trains 

from  many  countries 

—  THE  First  and  only 
complete  Civil  War 
Military  Railroad 

—  Colorful  dioramas 
illustrating  the  role  of 
railroads  during  the  Civil 
War 


Home  of  the  Fomoiis 
LINCOLN  TRAIN  RIDE 


LINCOLN  TRAIN 
MUSEUM 


HOWARD  JOHNSON 
RESTAURANT 


I 


HOWARD  JOHNSON 
MOTOR  LODGE 


STEINWEHR  AVE. 


y    PARKING  .  / 


ELECTRIC 
MAP 


GETTYSBURG 


Museum  Hours 


Summer — 9  am  to  10  pm 
Spring  &  Fall — 10  am  to  8  pm 

SPECIAL  GROUP  RATES 

Write:  LINCOLN  HERITAGE  INC. 
232  E.  Market  St.,  York,  Pa.  17403 


HOTEL  AND  MOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 


'  of  •lUbllchmanr  111 
neoln  Squara  lltttd 
-Holal;  M— MottI 


ville— Dial  677-7736 


ENTERTAINMENT  AND  AMUSEMENTS 


RESTAURANTS 


1  Squira  lilted 


ADAMS  HOUSE— C  ED  4-5014 

Rl  30  W^'/i  BIk.  7  A.M.-2  A.M. 

AVENUE  DINER  ED  -1.3235 

Rt.  15  S.— ^!/,  BlUi.  6  A.M..10  P.M. 

BANKERTS  RESTAURANT— C    ED  4-(0n 

Rl,  140  S.— I  Mi.  II  A-M^IO  P.M. 

DISTELPINK  BAKERY  AND  REST.— D. 

Rt.  15  N^  Mi.  ED  4.2S82 

9  A.M.-I2  P.M. 

DUTCH  CUPBOARD  ED  4-6117 

Rl.  IS  S/— Blks.  7  A.M.-9:30  P.M. 

HOTEL  GETTYSBURG  REST^  ED  4-3181 

Lincoln  Square  7  A.M,-II  P.M. 

HOWARD  JOHNSON'S  REST.— C  ED4-42IS 

Rt.  IS  S.— 6'/j  BIki.  Open  7  A.M. 

LAMP  POST  TEA  ROOM  ED  4-3503 

Rt.  15  N.— 2  Blks.  7  A.M.-IO  P.M. 

PEACE  LIGHT  INN— C  ED  4-1416 

Rl.  30  W.— I  Mi.,  Turn  Rijht  7  A.M.-9  P.M. 
PENSUPREMB  DAIRY  BAR         ED  4-S7I3 

Rt.  15  N.— 2  Mi.  7  A.M.-10  P.M. 


ED  4-1916 
'»  Menu 


GIFT  SHOPS 


BENDER'S  GIFT  SHOP 

Lincoln  Square  ED  4-4315 

STUCKEY'S  PECAN  SHOPPE 

Rt.  IS  S.— 3  Mi.  ED  4.2314 

THOMAS  BROS.  FAMOUS  COUNTRY 
STORE  AND  MUSEUM 

Rl.  34  N.— 7  Mi.  ot  Biglervlllo  677-7447 
WAYSIDE  FLOWERS  AND  GIFTS 

Lincoln  Square  ED  4-1328 

SERVICE  STATIONS 

AMBROSE  FLYING  "A"  SERVICE 
Rl.  IS  S.— 6  BIk*.  ED  4-5537 

KELLER'S  ESSO  SERVICE 

Rl.  15  S.-6  BIU(.  ED  4-4SI1 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


Lailttt  of  the  2^00  monument*  and  roarlteri  on  the  16,000-acre 
ButttcBcM  it  Penniylvanii'i  tribute  lining  the  approximately  30^00 
men  from  the  (tale  who  fought  here.  Eaeh  Penniylvonii  regiment 
which  fougbt  here  ba*  iti  own  marker  where  it  enSaged  tn  fiflhtinfi. 


More  than  600  men  killed  over«eai  in  World  War  IT  lie  beneath 
tbeie  itonei  in  the  Gettyiburg  National  Cemetery.  Their  familici 
■iked  they  be  brought  here  (rom  Europe  sDd  AtU  to  reil  with 
the  heroic  men  who  died 


AND  SCENIC  ADAMS  COUNTY 

PENNSYLVANIA 


WHAT 
WHERE 
AND- 
WHAT 


nds  along  South  Confcderote  Ave. 
near  the  area  from  which  a  lorge  number  ol  ill  men  marched 
forth  on  the  afternoon  ol  July  2,  1863,  to  (moth  agoinit  Little 
Round  Top  and  Devil'i  Den. 


,   ^  assistance  by 

The  Gettysburg  Travel  Council 
f^or .  additional  information, 


A  louriiti'  meeca  i>  the  Lincoln  Speach  Memorial  in  tha  Ni- 
tional  Cemetery  here.  Only  monument  in  the  world  (o  a  ipeeeh 
it  recall*  Lincolrt'a  wordi  that  "govefnment  o(  (he  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  ihall  not  periih  from  the  earth." 


iiiiH  ^nniiiniDniiiir^«inC. 


Delaw«re,  IllJnoli,  indJan*.  Maine,  Mary- 
land, MaiMchuinin,  Michigan,  Mlnne- 
lola,  Naw  Hampihlro,  Naw  Jartoy.  Naw 
York,  Ohio,  Paniuylvanla,  Rhodo  liland, 
Varmonl,  Wair  Virginia  and  Wliconsln. 


KETT'S"  CHARGE 


IS  Virginia  Raglmsr 
lion  Included  Drigadt 
J.  Peltlgrew,  Jamci 


ade'  up 


iloppBd 


Di*°  nHl"  dark 


^(re^^  engaged 


i«,  had 


CONFEDERATE 
rg.  One  I'lala,  Maryland, 


ilppi.  North  Caroll'nj 


ipretented  at  C«|. 


Guide  Stations  are  located 
by  these  dark  blue  dots  • 


FOCAL  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  MAP 

Gettysburg 

AND  ADAMS  COUNTY 

The  Gettijsburg  area  contains  much  beyond 
the  Battlefield.  A  top  fruit  procJucing  area,  it 
has  more  than  900.000  fruit  trees  concentrated 
in  an  area  about  15  miles  long  and  a  few 
wide  in  the  foothills  of  the  South  Mountains 
west  and  north  of  here.  Thousands  visit  yearly 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  in  spring, 
the  color  of  the  harvest  in  the  fall.  Huge  fruit 
■processing  plants  attract  other  visitors.  For 
/lami  a  visit  to  Gettysburg  also  means  a  visit 
to  the  Great  Michaux  State  Park  atop  the 
mountains  ten  miles  west  of  here,  plus  side 
visits  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country 
around  Lancaster,  the  pre-colonial  area  at 
Carlisle,  the  colonial  areas  at  York  and  the 
chocolate  factories,  gardens  and  zoo  at  Her- 
shey.  From  here  many  go  to  Virginia— to  fol- 
low the  trail  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War 
and  study  other  battlefields  of  that  conflict. 

We  welcome  you  to  Gettysburg  and  hope 
your  stay  will  be  a  happy  one.  This  folder 
and  its  map  is  an  attempt  to  assist  you  in 
finding  everything  you  need  while  here.  The 
eating  places,  the  motels  and  hoteb,  the  mu- 
seums, the  community  itself  are  here  to  help 
you  make  your  stay  a  pleasant  one. 

NOTE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Gettysburg  is  a  paradise  for  (he  camera  user.  In 
the  distance  lie  the  beaulifitl  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  _ 
The  Battlefield  is  noted  for  its  redbud  and  dogwood  " 
and  its  foliage  in  the  tall.  The  fruit  orchards  nearby 
are  magninccnt,  both  In  spring  with  their  blossoms 
and  in  the  fall  with  their  foliage  and  fruit.  Devil's 
Den  provides  unusual  roch  formations  and  some  of 
the  finest  artists  of  the  camera  have  found  Inspira- 
tion for  magniricent  pictures  from  the  sculpture  of 
the  monuments  and  the  cannon  on  the  field. 


In  the  Carlisle,  lork,  Hershcy,  Lancaster 
you  would  find  the  stay  welt  worth  while.  All 


I  days  here  and  visit  the  numerous  historic  sites 
s  well  as  our  Batllefiold.  We  think 
within  an  hour's  drive. 


AUTHENTIC  INDIAN  VILLAGE 
AND  MUSEUM 

Eattrtaimmemt  by  R*al  luJiamj 

8  Mitet  West  on  Route  30  ED  4-4304 

Palm  Sunday  thru  Oct.,  Houn  9  KM^T>M*\t 
BATTLEFIELD  BUS  TOURS 

Set  tkg  Battltfieli—htai-  tit  battle  im  slerto- 

phamic  soomd 

Main  Terminal  at  Intericclion  Ru.  HO  &  15, 
across  from  Jennie  Wade  Houic     EO  4-S404 
BATTLEFIELD  GUIDE  ASSN. 
Offiefally  lieensed  ballltfitlj  fuidts. 
Pick  one  up  any  time  at  the  moay  glalioni 


1  the 


BATTLEFIELD  HELICOPTER  TOURS 
Unobitracled  views  while- hoveriat  over  4ii- 
lorie  jiles  o/  iJke  balllei 
Rt.  15  S.— 3  Mi.  BD  4-2941 

"In  season"  Hri.  Noon-Duak 

CIVIL  WAR  INSTITUTE  AND  RESEARCH 
CENTER  OP  GETTYSBURG  COLLEGE 
On  College  Campus  at  Stevens  and  Washioil- 


>  Stre 


ED  4  J13I 


FANTASYLAND 
America'!  mast  bcauliful  land  of  make  believe 
Rt.  134  S^l  Mi.  ED  4-1415 

Patm  Sunday  thru  Oct.  IS 

Hrs.  9  A.M.-thru  after  dusk 

GETTYSBURG  DIORAMA  AND  MUSEUM 
TJie  historic  ihree-daf  battle  ia  mialaiare 
Rt.  IS  S.— S  BIks.  ED  4-2027 

"In  Bcmon"  Hri.  9  A.M.-P.P.M. 

GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 
Home  of  lie  jamifus  tieelrie  mat 
Rt.  15  S.— 8  Btfcs.  ED  4-S813 

Open  Doily  the  Ywr  Round 

HALL  OF  PRESIDENTS 

All  the  presidents  reproduced  im  wax  with  tie 

story  of  the  presidents  im  sound 

Rt.  140  S.— Next  Main  Entr.  Nat'l  Cetn. 

"In  season"     ED  4-S7I7     Hrs.  9  A.M..9  P.M. 

HERITAGE  HALL 

Bailies  of  the  Civil  War 

Rt.  140  S.—8  BIks.  ED  4-3168 

"In  season"  Hn.  9  A.M..9  PJvI. 

HORSE  -N-  BUGGY  MUSEUM 

America's  larfesl  eolleelion  of  horse-drawm 
vehicles 

Rl  15  N.— 1  Mi.  ED  4-lSM 

"In  season"  Hrs.  9  A.M..9  P.M. 


Home  of  tie  only  civilian  tilled  durint  the 
bailie 

Rt.  140  S.— 7  BIks.  ED  4-1406 

"In  season"  Hrs.  9  AJM[.-9  P.M. 

LEE'S  HEADQUARTERS 

One  of  lit  finest  collections  of  Civil  War 

Rt-  30  W.— 7  BIks.  ED  4-3I4I 

"In  season"  Hn.  9  AA1.-9  P.M. 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  WAR  WAX  MUSEUM 
An  Audio-visual  preteulalion  of  lie  Civil  War 
in  life-sixe  figures  and  tableuux 
Rt.  15  S.— <•/,  Biles.  ED  4-6245 

"In  acason"  9  A.M.-9  P.M. 

PORT  DEFIANCE— Museum    of   Guns  and 

Gunmen 

Famous  soldiers,  outlaws,  sierigs.  Indians, 
pirates  and  their  weapons 
Rt.  34  S.— 1  Mi.  ED  4-4aH 

"In  season"  Hro.  9  A.M..9  P.M. 

THE  LINCOLN  ROOM 

Where  Lincoln  vrole  his  famous  address 
Located  on  Lincoln  Square  ED  4-4438 

"In  season"  Hrs-  9  A.M..9  P.M. 

MUSEUMS  AND  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 


2010  Membership 
Campaign 

Main  Street  Gettysburg,  Inc. 
571  W.  Middle  Street 
Gettysburg,  PA  17325 
PHONE  (717)  337-3491 
FAX  (717)  337-2495 
www.MainStreetGettysburg.org 
info@MainStreetGettysburg.org 


Partnering,  Leading  and  Investing 
in  the  future  of  Gettysburg 


David  Wills  House 


The  David  Wills  House  opened  in  2009  as  an 
official  part  of  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park, 
and  is  operated  by  Main  Street  Gettysburg. 

The  museum  tour  is  self-guided  and  takes 
approximately  one  hour.  The  museum  includes 
five  galleries,  2  recreated  rooms,  including  the 
Lincoh  bedroom,  two  interactive  stations  and 
two  films.  The  building  is  accessible  for  people 
with  disabilities. 

To  schedule  a  group  tour  for  15  or  more  visitors 
please  call,  1-866-486-5735.  Please  call  for  more 
information,  special  accommodations  or  to 
schedule  a  group  tour. 

Seasonal  hours,  special  events  and  admission  fee 
information  is  available  on  our  website  at 
www.davidwillshouse.org 


CaU  Toll-Free:  1-866-486-5735 
Local:  717-334-2499 


1 

i      A  National  Park  Service  Museum 

J 

David  Wills  House 
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Campaign 

Main  Street  Gettysburg,  Inc. 
571  W.  Middle  Street 
Gettysburg,  PA  17325 
PHONE  (717)  337-3491 
FAX  (717)  337-2495 
www.MainStreetGettysburg.org 
info@MainStreetGettysburg.org 


Partnering,  Leading  and  investing 
in  the  future  of  Gettysburg 


•  It  sparks  nostalgia,  both  nationally  and 
internationally,  as  the  place  where  the 
tide  of  the  American  Civil  War  changed 
and  where  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

•  Its  hallowed  grounds  are  both 
a  permanent  memorial  of  the 
tumultuous  battle  that  took  place 
here,  and  a  present  day  town  of 
thriving  businesses  and  residents  who 
simply  call  it  home. 

•  Its  fusion  of  historic  preservation  and 
modern  day  life  makes  life  or  a  visit 
here  a  unique  experience. 

If  you  care  about  history  and  preserving 
the  educational  experience  of  future 
generations,  if  you  care  about  a  flourishi  ng 
economy  that  offers  an  extraordinary 
place  to  live,  work,  and  play,  if  you  care 
about  Gettysburg.... 


Main  Street  Gettysburg  is  a  non-profit 
orsanization  comprised  of  community 
leaders  with  a  mission  to  provide  the 
economic  boost  to  keep  this  small  community 
of  7,000  residents  and  businesses  vibrant 
while  preserving  this  historic  town  for  the  3 
million  plus  annual  visitors. 


Become  a  partner  in  preserving 
the  most  extraordinary  small 
town  in  the  world... 


"Main  Street  Gettysburg  sets  the 
example  of  what  Main  Streets 
should  be  doing  in  the  21st 
century. " 

Richard  Moe 
President,  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation 


A  Main  Street  Gettysburg  Membership  will 
leverage  your  contribution  into  powerful 
and  impressive  results  for  all  to  enjoy 
and  experience.  Examples  are: 

iflnterpretins  History 

Main  Street  Gettysburg  (MSG)  operates  tfie 
David  Wills  House,  a  museum  that  honors 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
inspired  by  the  remarkable  recovery  of  a 
town  devastated  by  war.  Licensed  Town 
Guides  provide  inspirational  town  walking 
tours,  and  the  Wayside  Signage  Program 
offers  self-guided  tours  through  Gettysburg. 

^Preserving  Historic  Icons 

MSG  partners  have  restored  the  historic 
splendor  of  the  Majestic  Theater,  the 
Gettysburg  Train  Station,  and  David  Wills 
House.  Schmucker  Hall,  a  landmark 
rehabilitation  project,  is  under  way 
with  anticipated  completion  by  2013, 
the  Sesquicentennial  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

^Improving  Community  Transportation 

MSG  partners  with  federal,  state,  regional 
and  local  public  and  private  organizations  to 
upgrade  our  roads,  parking,  transportation 
needs,  signage  and  other  infrastructure 
projects.  With  over  3  million  visitors  a  year, 
this  is  a  critically  important  challenge  for 
this  small  town. 

if  Attracting  Visitors  Et  Customers  to 
Community  Businesses 

MSG  partners  with  the  Gettysburg 
Convention  Et  Visitors  Bureau  and  local 
businesses  to  achieve  exceptional  and  cost 
effective  marketing  strategies.  With  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War  just 
around  the  corner.  Main  Street  Gettysburg 
is  working  diligently  to  ensure  the  4  year 
Sesquicentennial  celebrations  draw  visitors 
worldwide  to  experience  and  honor  our  rich 
American  culture  and  history. 


2010  Membership  Levels: 


*Take  advantage  of  our  "Early  Bird"  special 
and  SAVE!!!* 

(Through  December  2009  only!) 

Individual  Levels: 


Through 
December 

After 
January  1 

Individual 

$45 

$50 

Individual  +  one 

$65 

$75 

Family  (2  adults  and 
children) 

$85 

$100 

*  Business  Level: 

Flat  Rate 

$225 

$250 

Business/ Individual. 

Phone  #:  

Fax  #:  

Email:  

Street  Address:  


City:  

State/Zip:  

My  Donation  of  $  is  enclosed 

(payable  to  Main  Street  Gettysburg,  Inc.) 

□  Check 

□  Credit  Card:  Please  Circle 

Visa     Mastercard  Discover 

Card  #:  

Expires  

Signature:  

Referred  by:  

Detach  and  mail  to: 
Main  Street  Gettysburg, 
571  W.  Middle  St., 
Gettysburg,  PA  17325 


Membership  Benefits  Include: 
Individual/Family  Members: 

•  Free  admission  to  the  David  Wills 
House  museum  for  one  year 

•  Annual  subscription  to  our  quarterly 
newsletter  "Gettysburg  Connections" 
highlighting  the  impacts  your 
membership  has  had  on  the  community, 
and  "Legacy"  the  quarterly  newsletter 
for  the  David  Wills  House. 

•  Invitations  to  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
special  events 

•  Free  Membership  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 

0    Annual  Subscription  to  Preservation 
Magazine 

0    Free  or  discounted  admission  to 
over  500  historic  sites  worldwide 

•  Member  window  decal 

Business  Members: 

•  Networking  Opportunities:  Partner 
with  some  of  the  largest  local,  county, 
state  and  national  organizations 

•  Marketing  Exposure:  Member 
businesses  will  have  a  listing  in  our 
quarterly  newsletter  "Gettysburg 
Connections" 

•  Logos  showcased  on  our  website 
containing  a  link  to  member  websites 

•  Free  Tickets:  10  vouchers  for  a  single 
visit  to  the  David  Wills  House  museum 

•  Invitation  to  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
special  events 

•  Business  member  window  decal 


The  War  and  the  Wills  House 

The  David  Wills  House  was  the  center  of  an 
immense  clean-up  effort  in  July  of  1863,  and  served 
as  a  temporary  hospital  for  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers.  The  Wills  family  helped  to  care  for  these 
fallen  soldiers. 


David  Wills,  a  prominent  citizen  in  Gettysburg, 
was  an  attorney,  businessman,  and  served  on 
numerous  boards.  As  such.  Governor  Andrew 
Curtin  charged  Wills  with  the  great  task  of 
creating  a  cemetery  to  consecrate  those  Union 
Dead  who  fell  at  Gettysburg. 


of  Lincoln  ..SWfi^ 

A  Nation  is  divided  with  its  very  future 
at  risk,  a  small  town  is  ravaged  by  the 
aftermath  of  an  epic  battle  and  a  two 
minute  address  dedicating  a  cemetery  will 
echo  through  history  with  its  message  of 

hope  and  healing. 


Lincoln  Comes  to  Gettysburg 

At  the  invitation  of  David  Wills,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  comes  to  Gettysburg  to  "deliver 
a  few  appropriate  remarks"  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery.  He,  along  with 
several  other  dignitaries,  spent  the  night  as  a  guest 
with  the  Wills  family.  During  his  stay,  Lincoln 
placed  the  finishing  touches  on  his  immortal 

speech  The  Gettysburg  Address.  This 

address,  made  on  November  19, 1863,  while  only 
two  minutes  in  length,  lives  today  and  provides  a 
legacy  of  renewed  hope  to  people  the  world-over. 
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THE 

GETTYSBURG  CONFERENCE 
ON 

RHETORICAL  TRANSACTIONS 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR  ERA 


June  24  -  25,  1983 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 


LODGING  RESERVATION  AT  GETTYSBURG  COLLEGE 


GETTYSBURG  CONFERENCE 
June  24-25,  1983 

Mail  to:  Prof.  David  Hair 


Gettysburg  College  (7T7)  337-1 3ei- 

Gettysburg,  PA  17325       (717)  334-3T31  rFxTr249 

 Single:  $8.25   Double  (2/room):  $7.15  per  person 

Arrival  Date:    Departure  Date:   

PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE  THE  INFORMATION  BELOW: 

Name**  _ 

Organization   Tel.   

Address   

City    State    Zip   

**  Name  of  Roommate 

(if  applicable)  

Please  pay  for  lodging  in  advance.  Make  checks  payable  to 

"Gettysburg  Conference,  David  Hair". 

Room  reservations  must  be  made  before  June  8,  1983. 

**lf  more  than  one  person  will  be  staying  in  a  room,  please 
include  the  above  information  for  the  second  person  on  a  separate 
sheet. 

Information  about  lodging  facilities  other  than  at  Gettysburg 
College  is  found  later  in  this  brochure;  persons  wishing  such 
accommondations  must  make  their  own  reservations. 


CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 

CONFERENCE  ON  RHETORICAL  TRANSACTIONS 
June  24-25,  1983 

Mail  to:  Prof.  David  Hair 

Gettysburg  College 

Gettysburg,  PA  17325       (717)  334-3131,  Ext.  240 

PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE  THE  INFORMATION  BELOW: 

Name  

Organization   Tel.  

Address  — 

City   State   Zip  

Registration  fee:  $10.00.  Make  checks  payable  to  "Gettysburg 
Conference,  David  Hair". 


PROGRAM 


Friday,  June  24,  1983 

1 :00  -  1 :30  p.m.       Registration,    Information  Desk 

College  Union  Building 
Gettysburg  College 
West  Lincoln  Avenue 

2:00  p.m.  Electric  Map  Auditorium 

Gettysburg  N.M.P.  Visitor  Center 

Electric  Map  Program 

Moderator:      Dr.  Donald  H.  Ecroyd, 
Temple  University, 
Communication  Instructor, 
N.P.S. 

Greetings:  John  Earnst,  Superintendent 
Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park 

3:15  p.m.  Conducted  Walk 

Meet  at  Gettysburg  Address  Monument 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  ' 

4:00  p.m.  Cyclorama  Center 

Original  Draft;  Gettysburg  Address  ' 
Cyclorama  Painting  Program 

5:00  p.m.  Cyclorama  Auditorium 

Address:  Dr.  Theodore  Windt,  University 
of  Pittsburgh:  "Lincoln's  Presidential 
Rhetoric" 

8:00  p.m.  Public  Lecture  -  Gettysburg  College 

Moderator:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Glassick, 
President  of  Gettysburg  College 

Introduction  of  the  Speaker:  Chester  O. 
Harris,  Chief,  Interpretation  and  Visitor 
Services,  Mid-Atlantic  Region, 
National  Park  Service 

Address:  Dr.  Russell  F.  Weigley,  Temple 
University:  "Northern  Public  Opinion 
during  the  Civil  War" 

Reception 


PROGRAM 


Saturday,  June  25,  1983 

At  Gettysburg  College 

9:00  -  1 1 :45  a.m.         Moderator:  Dr.  Ralph  Towne 

Temple  University 

Greetings:  Dr.  David  Potts 

Dean,  Gettysburg  College 

Presentation  of  three  of  the  selected 
papers,  with  a  mid-morning  coffee  break 

Lunch 

Moderator:  Dr.  Herman  Cohen 

The  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Presentation  of  three  of  the  selected 
papers,  with  a  mid-afternoon  coffee  break 

Brief  synopsis  presentations  and 
distribution  of  copies  of  other  papers 
selected  by  the  referees 


1 1 :45  a.m.  -1:15  p.m. 
1:15-3:40  p.m. 


3:45  -  4:45  p.m. 


Conference  Directors:    Dr.  Donald  H.  Ecroyd 
Temple  University 
Communication  Instructor 
Mid-Atlantic  Region 

Prof.  J.  David  Hair 
Gettysburg  College 

Chester  O.  Harris 

Regional  Chief,  Interpretation  & 

Visitor  Services 

Mid-Atlantic  Region 

James  C.  Roach 
Chief  of  Interpretation 
Gettysburg  National  Miltary  Park 


AUTHORS  AND  TITLES 
OF  SUBMITTED  PAPERS 


Charles  L.  Balcer  (Augustana  College,  South  Dakota),  "Com- 
munication of  Compromise:  a  Critical  Analysis  of  Daniel 
Webster's  Seventh  of  IMarch,  1850,  Speech" 

Waldo  W.  Braden  (Louisiana  State  University),  "The  Lasting 
Qualities  of  the  Gettysburg  Address" 

Daniel  Ross  Chandler  (Rutgers  University),  "Henry  Ward 
Beecher:  A  Nation's  Tribune" 

Russell  Taylor  Church  (University  of  Tennessee),  "The  End  of  the 
War  between  the  States  -  -  A  Rhetorical  Analysis" 

Steve  Depoe  (Northwestern  University),  "Lincoln's  Irreparable 
Vision  of  a  House  Divided" 

H.L.  Drake  (Millersville  State  College,  Pa.),  "A  General  Semantics 
Evaluation  of  the  Orations  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edward 
Everett  at  the  Dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Gettysburg" 

Donald  T.  Garnett  (Henderson  State  University,  Ark.),  "Louis  T. 
Wigfall  •  -  The  Fire  Eater  Hastens  Civil  War" 

Kathleen  M.  German  (Miami  University,  Ohio),  "William  Grayson's 
'The  Hireling  and  the  Slave':  An  Analysis  of  Pro-Slavery 
Arguement" 

Harlan  Joel  Gradin  (University  of  North  Carolina),  "Politics  Now  is 
Our  Epic  Poem":  The  Caning  of  Charles  Sumner  and  the 
Loss  of  Control  in  Antebellum  America" 

Timothy  F.  Grainey  (University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee),  "Jef- 
ferson Davis:  The  Inflexible  Rhetorician" 

Judith  D.  Hoover  (Indiana  University),  "The  Old  Soldier  and  the 
Lost  Cause:  Irvin  Cobb's  Southern  Strategy,"  and  "The 
Slavery  Question:  A  Sectional  Dilemma  and  Demagogue's 
Delight" 

Bill  M.  Huddleston  (University  of  Missouri)  and  Sidney  R.  Hill,  Jr. 
(Mississippi  State  University),  "William  Lowndes  Yancey:  A 
Patriotic  Anomaly" 

Nels  Juleus(Allegheny  College)  "The  Ways  of  Artemus  Ward  with 
an  Audience" 

Mary  Jane  Means  (University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire),  "The 
American  Civil  War  Through  the  Eyes  of  Punch:  A  Stylistic 
Analysis  of  Cartoons" 

Scott  Owen  Reed  (Collinsville,  Illinois),  "Personal  Liberty, 
National  Union  -  -  IMilitary  Arrests  of  Lawyers  in  Illinois 
during  the  Civil  War" 

Brant  Short  (Indiana  University),  "Webster's  First  Reply  to  Hayne: 
The  Forgotten  Address" 

Larry  James  Winn  (Western  Kentucky  University),  "Bonfires  and 
Mourning  Veils:  The  Shifting  Exigence  in  Jefferson  Davis' 
Rhetorical  Situation" 

Referees: 

Dr.  Herman  Cohen  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Dr.  Richard  Leo  Enos,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Dr.  Richard  B.  Gregg,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Dr.  Ralph  Towne,  Temple  University 


THE  GETTYSBURG  CONFERENCE 


Hosts 

Gettysburg  College 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park,  National  Park  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

Sponsors 

The  National  Park  Service 

The  Eastern  National  Park  and  Monument  Association 

The  Speech  Communication  Departments  of 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Temple  University 
The  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Friday's  program  includes  a  visit  to  the  National  Military  Park, 
including  the  Manuscript  Exhibit,  and  two  principal  addresses. 
These  addresses  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Russel  F.  Weigley, 
'Professor  of  History  at  Temple  University,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Windt, 
Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr. 
Weigley  is  a  past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
^Association  and  the  America  Military  Institute.  He  served  as  editor 
of  the  recent  highly  acclaimed  Philadelphia:  A  300  Year  History, 
also  contributing  the  essay,  'The  Border  City  in  Civil  War,  1854  - 
1865".  Among  his  recent  books  are  Eisenhower's  Lieutenants 
(recipient  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Philadelphia  1982  award  for 
nonfiction.  History  of  the  United  States  Army,  The  America 
Way  of  War,  and  Towards  an  American  Army:  Military  Thought 
from  Washington  to  Marshall.  Dr  WIndt  is  nationally  know  for 
his  studies  of  Presidential  rhetoric  and  edited  Presidential 
Rhetoric,  1961  - 1980  and  Essays  on  Presidential  Rhetoric. 

Saturday's  program  includes  symposia  of  presentations  from 
selected  papers  dealing  with  the  conference  theme,  and  synopsis 
presentations  of  other  submitted  papers.  These  papers  deal  with 
both  print  and  nonprint  media,  symbolic  communication,  and 
theatre,  as  well  as  interpersonal  and  public  speech  transactions. 

Conference  social  activities  include  receptions  at  the  National 
Military  Park  and  at  Gettysburg  College. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  IN  GETTYSBURG 


Near  Gettysburg  College:  College  Motel,  345  Carlisle  Street 

(717)  334-6731 

Criterion  Motor  Lodge,  337  Carlisle  Street 
(717)  334-6268 

Gettysburg  Travel  Lodge, 
10  E.  Lincoln  Avenue 
(717)  334-6235 

Near  Gettysburg  National 

Military  Park:  Holiday  Inn,  516  Baltimore  Street 

(717)  334-6211 

Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge, 
301  Steinwehr  Avenue 
(717)  334-1188 

Quality  Inn  Gettysburg  Motor  Lodge, 
382  Steinwehr  Avenue 
(717)  334-1103 

TRAVEL  INFORMATION 

All  who  register  for  the  conference  will  receive  from  the  Gettysburg 
Travel  Council  a  packet  of  materials  containing  travel  directions 
and  a  map,  as  well  as  other  informative  pamphlets. 

EXHIBITS  ON  DISPLAY  DURING  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Gettysburg  Address,  "First  Draft",  is  one  of  five  surviving 
copies  in  Lincoln's  handwriting.  The  second  page  was  written  in  ' 
Gettysburg.  It  was  given  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  191 6.  By 
means  of  an  agreement  between  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  this  exhibit  is  made  possible. 

Lincoln  and  the  Gettysburg  Address,  a  portrait  by  Francis  B. 
Carpenter  was  probably  painted  in  Washington,  D.C.  early  in 
1864.  Several  of  Carpenter's  paintings  were  completed  in  the 
White  House  when  he  lived  as  a  guest  of  the  President. 

The  Cyciorama  Painting.  Paul  Philippoteaux,  the  artist,  came  to 
Gettysburg  in  1881  to  study  the  battlefield  and  interview 
eyewitnesses  to  Pickett's  Charge.  He  made  sketches  and 
photographs  and  completed  the  painting  in  1884.The(356  feet 
by  26  feet)  painting  was  declared  a  National  Treasure  by  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  Electric  Map,  located  in  the  park's  Visitor  Center,  provides  an 
excellent  orientation  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  30-minute 
program  details  the  fighting  of  July  1 ,  2,  and  3,  and  accurately 
presents  the  area  as  it  looked  in  1863. 

THE  1 20th  ANNIVERSARY 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  extend  your  stay  in  Gettysburg  to 
experience  the  Civil  War  Heritage  Days,  a  week-long  series  of 
events,  starting  June  25  and  culminating  July  4,  marking  the  1 20th 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
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Gettysburg 


:jNational  Military  Park  National  Park  Service 

■Pennsylvania  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


Three  Days  in  July 

On  June  3,  1 863,  a  month  after  his  dramatic  victory  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Confederate  Gen  Robert  E.  Lee  began  marching  his 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  westward  from  its  camps  around  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.  Once  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, the  Southerners  trudged  northward  into  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  followed  by  the  Union  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Gen,  Joseph  Hooker,  but  Lee.  whose  cavalry 
under  J  E.B.  Stuart  was  absent  on  a  brash  raid  around  the  Federal 
forces,  had  no  way  of  knowing  his  adversary's  whereabouts. 

The  two  armies  touched  by  chance  at  Gettysburg  on  June  30.  The 
mam  battle  opened  on  July  1  with  Confederates  attacking  Union 


troops  on  McPherson  Ridge  west  of  town.  Tfiough  outnumbered, 
the  Federal  forces  (now  commanded  by  Gen.  George  G.  Meade) 
held  their  position  until  afternoon,  when  they  were  finally  over- 
powered and  driven  back  to  Cemetery  Hill  south  of  town.  The 
Northerners  labored  long  into  the  night  over  their  defenses  while 
the  bulk  of  Meade's  army  arrived  and  took  up  positions. 

On  July  2  the  battlelines  were  drawn  up  in  two  sweeping  arcs. 
The  main  portions  of  both  armies  were  nearly  1.6  kilometers 
(1  mile)  apart  on  parallel  ridges:  Union  forces  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 
Confederate  forces  on  Seminary  Ridge  to  the  west.  Lee  ordered 
an  attack  against  both  Union  flanks,  James  Longstreet's  thrust 


on  the  Federal  left  overran  the  Peach  Orchard,  left  the  Wheatfield 
strewn  with  dead  and  wounded,  and  turned  the  base  of  Little 
Round  Top  into  a  shambles.  Farther  north,  Richard  S.  Ewell's 
evening  attack  on  the  Federal  right  at  East  Cemetery  Hill  and 
Gulp's  Hill,  though  momentarily  successful,  could  not  be  ex- 
ploited to  Confederate  advantage. 

On  July  3  Lee's  artillery  opened  a  2-hour  bombardment  that  for 
a  time  engaged  the  massed  guns  of  both  sides  in  a  thundering 
duel  for  supremacy,  but  did  little  to  soften  up  the  Union  lines  on 
Cemetery  Ridge.  Then,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  recapture  the 
partial  success  of  the  previous  day,  some  1 2,000  Confederates 


Cover  Detail  from  the  painting  of  PiCkeH  s  chargeby  Paul  Phihppote; 


under  George  E.  Pickett  advanced  across  the  open  fields  toward 
the  Federal  center.  Only  one  Southerner  in  three  retired  to  safety 

With  the  repulse  of  Pickett's  assault,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  over.  The  Confederate  army  that  staggered  back  into  Virginia 
was  physically  and  spiritually  exhausted.  Never  again  would  Lee 
attempt  an  offensive  operation  of  such  magnitude  And  Meade, 
though  criticized  for  not  pursuing  Lee's  troops,  would  forever  be 
remembered  as  the  man  who  won  the  battle  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "High  Water  Mark  of  the  Confederacy." 


Left:  The  only  known 
photograph  showing 
Lincoln  (inside  while 
circle}  at  Gettysburg 


Visiting  the  Park 

The  fighting  at  Geltys-  tc 
burg  is  history  Upon  p 
these  peaceful,  tilled 
Pennsylvania  fields  more 

other  battle  fought  in 
North  America  before  or 
since  Many  ol  the  Union 
soldiers  who  died  here 
are  buried  in  the  National 
Cemetery  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  delivered 
lhat  simple,  poignant 
statement  of  purpose— 
the  Gettysburg  Address 


How  to  See  the  Battlefield 


The  Gettysburg  Address 


Park  rangers  It 
programs  at 


past  events  The  Visitor 
displays.  Civil  War  ex- 


of  ranger-conducted  p 


colored  lights,  troop 
movement  during  the 
battle  Admission  is 


But  the  most  tangib 
link  to  those  3  days  in 
July  is  slill  (he  battlefield 
Itself,  parts  of  which  look 
much  the  same  today  as 
they  did  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  Fences,  rocks. 


a  fee  (S10)  by  licensed 
battlefield  guides  begin 
at  Ihe  visitor  center 
Groups  may  wish  to  make 
advance  reservatii 


hills,  c 
the  mi 


h  Ihe  5 


s  (which 

course)  offer  Ihe  imagi- 
native visitor  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pondfir  and  try 


s  ol  a  licensed  battle- 
field guide  included 
(S20)  Reservations  also 
can  be  made  for  organ- 
ized youth  group  camp- 
ing, available  from  mid- 


Gettysburg  National  Cemetery 


April  to  mid-Oclober  (no 
charge).  Inquiries  should 
be  made  to  Gettysburg 
National  fylilitary  Park, 
Gettysburg.  PA  1  7325 
Please  state  the  day  and 
hours  of  your  visit 

The  Cyclorama  Center 

has  exhibits,  a  l0-minu(e 
film.  From  These  Hon- 
ored Dead, '  and  the 
Gettysburg  Cyclorama,  a 
spectacular  painting  by 
Paul  Philippoteaux  of 

played  with  a  si 
light 


large  t 


rcular 


Both  the  film 
Cyclorama  program  are 
presented  regularly; 
admission  is  charged 
only  for  the  Cyclorama 
program 

For  information  about 
restaurants,  privately 


munity.  please  check  a 
the  visitor  center  with  i 
representative  of  the 
Gettysburg  Travel 


When  the  armies 
marched  away  from 
Gettysburg  on  July  5, 
1863.  they  left  behind  a 
community  in  shambles 
arKi  more  than  51 .000 
casualties  Wounded  and 
dying  were  crowded  into 
nearly  every  building 
Most  of  the  dead  lay  in 
hasty  and  inadequale 

been  buried  at  all 

tressed  Pennsylvania's 
Gov.  Andrew  Curtin  that 
he  commissioned  a  local 
attorney.  David  Wills, 
to  purchase  land  for  a 


Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park  is  admin- 
istered by  Ihe  National 
Park  Service,  U  S  De- 
partment of  Ihe  Interior 
A  superintendent,  whose 
address  is  Gettysburg, 
PA  17325,  is  in  charge 


proper  burial  ground  for 
the  Union  dead.  Within  4 
months  of  the  battle,  re- 
t  began  on  6.9 
(1 7  acres)  that 
became  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery. 

The  cemetery  was  dedi- 
cated on  November  19. 
1863.  The  principal 
speaker,  Edward  Everett, 
delivered  a 


allusion.  Hewas followed 
by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  2-minute 
address  transformed 
Gettysburg  from  a  scene 


You  have  probably  comi 
to  Gettysburg  in  yourcai 
By  following  Ihe  Auto 
Tour  on  the  other  side  o 
this  folder,  you  can  easil 
drive  around  the  battle- 
field in  2-3  hours  At  mos 
of  Itie  numbered  stops, 
markers  describe  signifi 
cant  action  during  Ihe  3 


Theb 


of  Gettysburg's  past  is  to 
walk  the  battlefield  as 
thousands  of  soldiers 
once  did  The  High  Water 
IMerk  Trail,  about  1  6  kilo- 
meters (1  milel  long,  be- 
gins at  the  Cyclorama 
Center  You  will  see  regi- 

of  an  artillery  battery,  the 
land  defended  by  Union 

Pickett's  charge,  and 
Gerieral  Meade's  head- 

The  Big  Round  Top  Loop 
Trail  reveals  something 
of  the  plants,  animals, 
and  rocks  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hardwood  forest 
Stone  breastworks  built 


by  the  armies  are  visible 
along  the  way.  The  1 .6- 
kilometer  (1-mile)  trail 
takes  about  an  hour  to 

yond  Auto  Tour  Stop  3. 

For  a  longer  hike,  in- 
quire about  the  16-kilo- 
meter (10-mile}  Compass 
Hike  used  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  as  part 
of  their  Heritage  Trails 
Program 

Besides  these  trails, 
there  are  paths  to  Devil's 
Den  and  to  the  Point  of 
Woods  near  the  Virginia 
Memorial  where  General 
Lee  spoke  to  his  de- 
feated men,  and  a  self- 
guided  tour  through  the 
National  Cemetery. 


The  besi  place  to  begin  your  tour  ol  the  battlefield  is 
the  park  visitor  center,  shown  on  the  mop  at  right. 
The  Cyclorama  Cenlerand  the  National  Cflmeteiyai 
both  only  a  short  walk  away. 


of  carnage  into  a  symbol, 
giving  meaning  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dead  and 
inspiration  to  the  living. 

Less  than  half  of  the 
Union  battle  dead  finally 
interred  in  Ihe  national 
cemetery  had  been  re- 
moved from  Iheir  field 
graves  by  Ihe  day  of  the 
dedication.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  the 
bodies  of  3,700  Union 
soldiers  killed  in  the 
battle  had  been  reinter- 
red  in  Ihe  cemetery  and 
the  landscaping  com- 
pleted. Through  the 
years,  from  the  Spanish- 


American  War  to  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  United 
States  V 


Today  the  cemelery  is 
the  final  resting  place 
for  more  than  7.000 
honorably  discharged 


After  Abraham  Lincoln 
completed  his  "few 
appropriate  remarks'  al 
the  dedication  of  Getlys- 
burg  National  Cemetery, 
he  turned  to  his  friend 
Ward  Um 


) speech 


speech  v, 


1.  that 


did  not  write  It 
on  the  back  of  a 
velope  on  Ihe  way  to 
Gettysburg  Actually  he 
took  great  pains  in  its 
formulation  Hewrotethe 
first  draft  in  Washington 
shortly  before  tJovember 


d  draft. 


ment  between  the 
Library  of  Congress  and 
the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Cyclorama  Center 
contains  a  special  Gettys- 
burg Address  Exhibit  in 
,  depending  upon 


elin 


ioly 


The  s. 


on  two  pages  of  it 
paper  used  for  part  of  Ihe 
first  draft,  reflects 
Lincoln's  first  revision  of 

for  the  words  "under 
God,  constitutes  the 
(ext  of  the  speech  he  de- 
livered at  the  dedication 
ceremony  Although  the 


ethe 


The  Gettysburg  Address 


took  about  two  minutes 
to  deliver  Contrary  lo 
popular  belief.  Lincoln 


Elsenhower 

National  Historic  Site 

AdjacenttotheGettysburg  served  tiasis  Tickets  ai 
battlefield  is  the  retire-  Iree  but  there  is  a  smal 
ment  home  of  Dwight  and  lee  for  Ihe  concession- 
Mamie  Eisenhower.  Due  operated  shuttlebus 

e  Eisenhower  Eisenhower  National 


d  Ihe  \£ 


kof 


onsite  parking,  all  visits 
to  the  site  are  conducted 
through  a  reservation/ 
shuttlebus  syslem  and 
begin  at  the  Tour  Infor- 
mation Center  at  the 
lower  end  of  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park 
Visitor  Center  Only  a 
limited  number  of  lours 
are  available  each  day 
and  tickets  are  dislrib- 


istered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  U  S  De- 
partment ol  the  Intenor 
Address  all  inquiries  to 
Ihe  Superintendent. 
Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park,  Gettys- 
burg, PA  17325. 
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Regulations  SS't'ri^r.oaS., 
and  Safety  Tips  Xsfc',"'»:l;h«'.'',ry'' 

traveled  highways 
Please  obey  the  posted 
speed  limits  and  be 
cautious  at  blind  curves 
and  on  one-way  roads 
Bikers  should  keeptothe 


Pels  must  beleashedand 
allended  al  all  times 
They  may  not  betaken 


The  Whsatflsld 

Clash  after  clash  of 
troops  on  July  2  left 
these  fields  blood- 
soaked  but  r< 
little siQnilicant  gain  for 
either  side. 


icated  in  1938,  on  the 
7Sth  ariniversary  of  the 
battle,  to  "Peace  Eternal 
in  a  Nation  United.  The 

il  of  Gen,  Robert 
Rodes'  Confederate  divi- 


repelled  a 
Confederated 
reached  the  o 
east  of  this  n 
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Gettysburg  is  the  field  of  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  ever  fought  on  American 
soil.  The  outcome  affected  the  destiny  of 
a  Nation.  We  now  know  that  those  who 
perished  there  on  the  field  of  battle  did 
not  die  in  vain.  The  field  of  Gettysburg 
ever  will  remain  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
Americans.  On  it  their  Nation  was  tested. 
The  Nation  has  endured. 

The  name  of  Gettysburg  is  immortalized 
not  only  by  the  heroic  feats  of  arms  which 
were  performed  there,  but  by  Abraham 
Lincoln's  noble  address  delivered  a  few 
months  after  the  battle  when  he  came  to 
Gettysburg  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  the 
field  as  the  burial  ground  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  struggle.  Lincoln's  words  have 
perpetuated  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  people  the  high  purpose  of  the  brave 
men  who  died  at  Gettysburg.  The  spot 
on  which  the  martyr  President  uttered 
his  immortal  words  is  now  appropri- 
ately marked  by  the  Soldiers'  National 
Monument  in  the  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg 

In  June  1863,  as  a  result  of  victories  at 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville  dur- 
ing the  preceding  months,  the  military 
spirit  of  the  Confederacy  was  at  "high 
noon."  By  a  daring  thrust  into  Northern 
territory  and  a  defeat  of  the  Union  Army 
on  its  own  soil,  Southern  leaders  felt  that 
the  strained  bonds  holding  the  North  to  the 
task  of  preserving  the  Union  could  be  sev- 


ered, the  war  ended,  and  peace  established 
on  the  basis  of  Southern  independence. 

At  Gettysburg  on  July  i,  2,  and  3,  1863, 
the  Confederate  Army,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  attempted  to  destroy 
the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  on  its 
own  soil.  This  battle  has  become  known 
as  the  High  Watermark  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. It  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  in 
the  war. 

Using  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  an 
avenue  of  approach  into  Pennsylvania, 
Lee's  army  began  moving  northwestward 
from  Fredericksburg  on  June  3,  crossed 
the  Potomac  River  at  Williamsport  and 
Shepherdstown,  and  proceeded  toward 
Harrisburg.  Unforeseen  circumstances 
between  June  25  and  29  deprived  Lee  of 
nearly  every  .advantage  he  expected  to 
gain  by  his  daring  march  into  the  North. 
The  absence  of  Stuart,  commanding  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  during  a  long,  cir- 
cuitous tour  around  the  rear  of  the  Union 
Army,  had  deprived  Lee  of  information 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
The  Union  Army,  moving  due  northward 
from  Fredericksburg  had  thus  reached 
Frederick,  Md.,  before  Lee,  across  the 
mountains  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  learned 
on  June  28  of  its  near  presence. 

Lee  at  once  altered  his  plans.  He 
abandoned  his  proposed  movement  on 
Harrisburg,  and  directed  a  concentration 
of  his  entire  force  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
South  Mountains,  8  miles  from  Gettysburg. 


Meade  needed  information.  Buford's 
cavalry  division,  witii  the  infantry  corps  of 
Reynolds  and  Howard  following  close  at 
hand,  reached  Gettysburg  on  June  30  to 
make  a  reconnaissance.  On  the  morning 
of  July  1  Buford  moved  to  the  ridge  west 
of  the  town.  Here,  at  8  o'clock,  he  en- 
countered Heth's  Confederate  division 
which  was  approaching  Gettysburg  from 
the  west.  Reynolds  directed  his  troops 
into  the  struggle  and  ordered  forward  also 
those  of  General  Howard.  At  this  juncture 
Reynolds  was  killed.  Heth's  division, 
momentarily  forced  back,  received  rein- 
forcements, but  the  Confederates  were 
losing  ground  when  Rodes'  division,  has- 
tening southward  on  Oak  Ridge,  struck  the 
right  flank  of  the  Union  line  on  McPher- 
son  Ridge.  The  opportune  arrival  of 
Early's  Confederate  division  on  the  Harris- 
burg  Road  broke  the  Union  line  north  of 
Gettysburg,  forcing  the  Union  troops  to 
retreat  southward  through  the  streets  of 
the  town.  The  Union  flank  on  the  north- 
west and  west  was  left  exposed.  It  soon 
collapsed,  and  its  fragments  fell  back 
through  Gettysburg  to  Cemetery  Hill. 

The  unexpected  encounter  of  July  i 


presented  to  Lee  unforeseen  advantages. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Confederate  Army 
was  at  hand.  While  the  Union  line  was 
forming  in  the  shape  of  a  great  hook,  ex- 
tending from  Spangler's  Spring  to  Ceme- 
tery Hill  and  southward  toward  Little 
Round  Top,  Lee  was  preparing  his  battle 
line  on  Seminary  Ridge  and  eastward 
through  the  streets  of  Gettysburg. 

The  forenoon  of  July  2  wore  away. 
Then,  at  3  : 30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Longstreet's  batteries  on  the  Confederate 
right  broke  the  silence.  A  Confederate 
division  struck  at  Little  Round  Top.  Fail- 
ing there,  the  attack  spread  to  Devil's  Den 
and  the  Wheatfield.  In  the  meantime, 
other  Confederate  troops  swept  through 
the  Peach  Orchard  and  drove  Sickles' 
Union  line  from  its  advance  position  back 
to  the  foot  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  Confed- 
erate troops  gained  a  foothold  momentar- 
ily on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Four  hours  of 
desperate  struggle  had  broken  the  Peach 
Orchard  salient,  left  the  Wheatfield  strewn 
with  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  base  of 
Little  Round  Top  a  shambles. 

At  the  same  time,  Ewell,  on  the  Con- 
federate left,  was  expected  to  attack  the 


Bloody  Angle  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  farthest  point 
reached  by  Pickett's  charge 


Big  and  Little  Round  Tops  as  seen  J 


Union  position  on  Gulp's  Hill  and  Ceme- 
tery Hill.  The  plan  did  not  work  perfectly, 
however,  and  the  attack  came  a  little  late. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed  in  its  dash  and 
desperation,  this  assault  lacked  the  cul- 
minating fury  of  concei  ted  action.  Some 
of  the  Confederates  stopped  on  the  slopes 
of  Culp's  Hill,  near  Spangler's  Spring. 
Early's  men  reached  the  crest  of  East 
Cemetery  Hill,  only  to  be  forced  back. 
Rodes'  troops  did  not  attack.  Darkness 
brought  an  intermission  to  the  bloody 
combat. 

Lee,  encouraged  by  partial  success,  de- 
termined to  attack  the  Union  center.  The 
dawn  of  July  3,  however,  broke  with  the 
thunder  of  Union  guns  on  the  Union  right 
in  the  area  of  Spangler's  Spring  and  Culp's 
Hill.  Seven  hours  of  furious  fighting 
found  the  Union  troops  again  in  possession 
of  their  earthworks  at  Spangler's  Spring. 
The  Spring,  whose  waters  had  for  a  time 
served  Confederate  wounded  and  thirsty, 
had  again  become  a  Union  possession. 

With  the  struggle  ended  at  Spangler's 
Spring,  comparative  quiet  followed,  except 
for  casual  skirmishing  and  the  intermittent 
sniping  of  sharpshooters.  Presently,  at 
I  o'clock,  138  Confederate  guns  in  line 


from  the  Peach  Orchard  to  the  Seminary 
let  loose  a  terrific  cannonade.  Eighty 
Union  guns  on  Cemetery  Ridge  responded 
in  a  duel  which  lasted  nearly  2  hours. 

Then,  with  Pickett's  division  as  a  spear- 
head, more  than  15,000  Confederates  ad- 
vanced in  magnificent  array.  On  nearing 
the  Union  line  at  the  stone  wall  on  Ceme- 
tery Ridge,  the  Confederates  charged  into 
the  withering  fire  of  double  canister  and 
concentrated  infantry  volleys.  From  the 
front  and  flank  fire,  the  advancing  lines 
crumbled,  reformed,  and  again  pressed 
ahead.  Only  a  hundred  men  crossed  the 
stone  wall  at  the  Angle  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 
The  remnants  of  the  divisions  of  Pickett, 
Heth,  and  Pender  staggered  back  toward 
Seminary  Ridge.  The  repulse  of  the  at- 
tack became  known  as  the  High  Water- 
mark where  the  tide  of  the  Confederacy 
had  "swept  to  its  crest,  paused,  and 
receded." 

Lee's  final  great  effort  at  Gettysburg 
had  spent  itself.  Late  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  4,  he  began  an  orderly  retreat  south- 
westwardly  over  the  Hagerstown  Road, 
and  on  the  night  of  July  13  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia. 


ps  as  seen  Jrom  Confederate  battle  line  Eternal  Light  Peace  Memorial 


Notes  on  the  Battle 

Eighteen  states  were  represented  in  the 
Union  Army,  12  in  the  Confederate,  at 
Gettysburg.  Maryland  contributed  mili- 
tary units  to  both  armies.  In  the  battle, 
75,000  Confederates  were  pitted  against 
88,000  Union  troops.  Lee  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  a  total  of  28,000, 
as  against  a  Union  loss  of  23,000.  The 
bodies  of  approximately  7,000  men  of  both 
armies,  given  temporary  burial  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, were  later  removed.  Of  these, 
3,704  Federals  were  interred  in  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery  and  3,320  Confederates 
were  transferred  to  Southern  cemeteries. 
An  unknown  additional  number,  totaling 
possibly  3,000,  were  reburied  in  home 
cemeteries. 

The  Park 

In  1 895  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  was 
made  a  national  military  park  by  act  of 
Congress.  In  that  year  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  Memorial  Association,  which 
was  founded  a  few  months  after  the  battle, 
transferred  its  holdings  of  600  acres  of 
land,  1 7  miles  of  avenues,  and  320  monu- 
ments and  markers,  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Today  the  park  contains  approxi- 
mately 2,448  acres  of  land,  26  miles  of 
paved  avenues,  and  more  than  2,000  mon- 
uments and  markers. 

Service  to  the  Public 

Information  and  free  literature  con- 
cerning the  park  may  be-  secured  at  the 
National  Park  Service  Office  in  the  Post 
Office  Building,  at  the  office  of  the  National 
Cemetery,  or  at  the  park  entrance  stations. 
A  16-page  illustrated  booklet  on  Gettys- 
burg National  Military  Park  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  park  superintendent  or 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  at  10  cents  a  copy.  The  services 
of  park  historians  are  available  in  the  park 
museum  and  for  tours  with  educational 
groups.  Qualified  guides,  licensed  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  operate  under  the 
supervision  of  the  park  superintendent. 


A  complete  guide  tour  of  the  park  covers 
the  area  of  the  battle  of  July  i,  west  and 
north  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  battleground 
of  July  2  and  3,  which  lies  south  of  the 
town.  The  fee  for  this  tour,  which  covers 
more  than  20  miles  of  park  avenues  and 
requires  approximately  2  hours,  is  $3.  A 
special  tour,  covering  the  main  points  of 
interest  and  requiring  approximately  i 
hour,  is  available  at  a  fee  of  $2.  During 
the  summer  season,  the  services  of  ranger 
historians  are  available  at  the  Peace  Me- 
morial, Little  Round  Top,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Monument,  and  at  Spangler's 
Spring. 

How  to  Reach  the  Park 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  and 
National  Cemetery  are  accessible  by  high- 
way over  U.  S.  Route  30  from  the  east  and 
west,  U.  S.  Route  15  from  north  and 
south,  U.  S.  Route  140  from  Baltimore, 
State  Route  34  from  Carlisle,  and  State 
Route  116  from  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 
Hanpver,  Pa.  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  oper- 
ate over  U.  S.  Routes  30  and  140;  the  Blue 
Ridge  Lines  over  U.  S.  Route  15  from  the 
south,  and  the  Gettysburg-Harrisburg  Bus 
Line  over  U.  S.  Route  15  from  Harrisburg. 
Gettysburg  may  be  reached  also  by  way  of 
the  Gettysburg-Harrisburg  branch  of  the 
Reading  Railway. 

Administration 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  is 
one  of  24  battlefields  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  in  the  National  Park  System, 
and  is  one  of  1 69  scenic,  scientific,  and  his- 
toric areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  benefit  and  inspiration  of  the 
American  people.  Not  far  from  Gettys- 
burg is  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield 
Site,  commemorating  a  battle  fought  dur- 
ing Lee's  first  invasion  of  the  North  in  1862 
and  significant  for  its  far-reaching  political 
and  diplomatic  consequences.  Communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent, Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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Lincoln's  Immortal  Words  of  1863  Again  Mark 

Ideals  and  Goal  of  United  States  in  Conflict 


Gettysburg-,  Pa.  —  This  year, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  is 
more  than  just  a  "legal  holiday." 

To  America  it  is  a  rededication 
of  all  the  principles  for  which 
the  man  stood. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  a 
reassurance  of  the  vital  impor 


of  the  quarreling  factions,  were 
blended  together  once  and  for 
all  under  the  red,  white  and 
blue  of  the  American  flag.  The 
American  desire  for  peace  was 
in  the  heart  of  every  man,  re- 
gardless of  the  location  of  his  na- 1 
tive  state. 
On  Nov.  19,    1863,  President 


tance  of  liberty   and    nnitv"  inlr-""",  ^°"^>  xresiaent 

American  hear'^s  and  a  s^lmn  at'TenvS'''"'"'  '^^"^^^^^^ 
promise  that  those  requisitiro?  L  ahi?  ^^h?  '^a'T'^'^ 
a  free  people  shall  continue  on    ^r^e  mfnt^^^^^  ^f/""f."'°'" 
American  soil  ""  inree  months -after  the  noise  of 

Lincoln  and  Gettysburg-one  furg  he'sS  if  J^pV'h^'"/'- 
cannot  separate  those  two  words,  the  wHoIp  '^"''''^  "^^^^ 

If  there  is  any  American  name  word^  th.t  t  /  ■ 
of  a  place  that  connotes  both  lib  ^.n         -^^  ^^eir 
erty  and  unity  it  is  Gettysburg  Much  of  his  speech 

Gettysburg-v4L  irfJdom'<;h'^i,^  well  have  been  repeated 
ties    weri    sorely    tried     ve?       Slander's  field,  such  as 

sorely    tried,    yet  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 


strengthened  anew  by  the'  valor 
of  the  men  from  the  South  and 
the  North.  Here  a  weary,  but  In- 
spired President  Lincoln  uttered 
those  never-to-be  -  forgotten 
words,  "All  men  are  created 
equal."  Here  the  ideal  that 
equality  must  mean  freedom 
from  any  kind  of  bondage  met 
and  passed  its  crisis,  and  with 
that  concept  came  a  greater 
unity  that  never  since  has  been 
threatened. 


consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract. 

"It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us,  that 


st^^iEl^MfrVaM^^^^^  honored    dead  we 

recognized  by  all  nations  a. 1       "j^reased  devotion  to  that 

of  the  greatLfwho  ever  liS  laT^^  '^^^.^^"^  ^^^'^ 

expressed  the  hones  nf  /n "  .1.  nieasure  of  devotion 


expressed  the  hopes  of  a  people 
who  had  known  well  the  perils 
of  a  divided    nation,    but  were 
now  of  one  thought— unity. 
What  happened  at  the  Battle 


that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain  ..." 

Still  another  part  of  his 
speech  is  appropriate  today  to 


OX  Gettysburg,  whi^h  somrh  !    hTS^^^    to    wH"  H     .  " 
tonans    consider   the   turnina  f;  „        ^^^^^  America 

point  of  the  Civil  lar,  brlThf  "  .^^e  face  of 


point  of  the  Civil  war,  brought 
about  a  moral  renascence  for 
America.  There  came  a  rebirth 
of  American  ideals  and  policies 
a  union  of  not  only  the  North  and 
the  South,  but  of  the  East  and 
West  as  one  great  nation— "in- 
divisible, with  freedom  and  ius- 
tice  for  all."  -""^ 


threats  of  foreign  isms.  It  is 
those  final  words  of  Lincoln's 
address,  ".  .  .  and  that  govern- 
ment, of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Gettysburg,  in  south-central 
Pennsylvania,  is  only  a  few 
hours'  drive  from  Philadelphia, 


pendence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Gettys- 
n"/?n'^!^''  historic  hightlight  on 
Ub-JO  (Lincoln  highway)  which 
traverses  the  southern  area  of 
the  Keystone  state.  Coming  home 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Pennsylvania 
turnpike,  the  traveler  can  leave 
that  road  at  Breezewood,  a  short 
distance  east  of  Bedford,  and 
continue  on  US-30  to  the  na- 
tional shrine. 

A  monument  marks  the  spot 
on  which  President  Lincoln  stood 
when  he  gave  his  immortal 
speech.  Other  monuments  rep- 
resent various  states,  and  there 
are  numerous  statues  of  war 
leaders. 

Another    monument,    simple  ' 
but  impressive,  bears  the  words' 
"Peace    Eternal    in    a  Nation 
United."    This    is    the  Eternal 
i"eace  Light  monument,  which 
was  dedicated    on  Independence 
day,  1938,  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  honor  of  the  75th 
anniversary   of    the    Battle  of 
Gettysburg.    At  that  time  1  845  1 
veterans  from  many  states,  both 
Union  and  Confederate,  gathered 
in  their  first  united  meeting  and  I 
maybe  their  last;  their  numbers  ' 
are  decreasing  fast. 

Some  of  them  were  spry  and 
anxious  to  speak  of  the  old  days- 
[others  were  quiet  and  reticent 
and  more  willing  to  let  dead 
memories  be  forgotten.  They 
were  no  longer  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray,  except  perhaps  in  uniform 
but  all  were  gray  with  years 

But  from  that  meeting  of  a 
new  America  with  the  old.  of 
young  Americans  with  the  aged, 
came  a  renewed  declaration  for 
a  united  country,  fresh  vows  of 
peace  to  keep  the  American  guid- 
ing light  of  peace  forever  burn- 
ing and,  like  the  one  on  that  sim- 
ple monument,  a  light  that  never 
shall  fail. 

Americans  will  revere  that 
light  on  Lincoln's  birthday  this 
year. 


Johnson's  on  Steinwehr  Ave. 
(Business  Route  15)  South 
Gettysbui^,  Penna. 


^Oli^rO  ...  history  aboard  the  President's  1863  train. 

ScO  .  .  .  the  CIVIL  WAR  country-side  along  the  way. 

£^OSL3r  ...  the  conversation  that  took  place  on  this 

historic  train  trip. 

XSEold         .  .  .  to  your  seats  as  you  move  along  the 

tracks  on  a  simulated  train  ride. 


The  World  Famous 
ALEXANDER  Train  CoUection 
with  operating  layouts 

Featuring  over  1,000  trains 
from  many  countries 

THE  First  and  only  complete 
Civil  War  Military  Railroad 

Colorful  dioramas  illustrating 
the  role  of  railroads  during 
the  Civil  War. 
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BY  MARI  YANOFSKY  - 

Cenlral   Press  Correspondent 

GETTYSBURG,  PA.— This 
year,     Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday  is  more  than  just 
a  "legal  holiday." 

To  America  it  is  a  rededication 
ot  all  the  principles  for  which  the 
man  stood.. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  a 
reassurance  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  liberty  and  unity  in  Amer- 
ican hearts  and  a  solemn  promise 
that  those  requisites  of  a  free  peo 
pie  shall  continue  on  American 
soil. 

Sig^nificance  of  Gettysburg 

Lincoln  and  Gettysburg  —  one 
cannot  separate  those  two  words. 

If  there  is  any  American  name 
of  a  place  that  connotes  both  lib- 
erty and  unity  it  is  Gettysburg. 
Gettysburg — where  freedom's  ties 
were  sorely  tried,  yet  strengthened 
anew  by  the  valor  of  the  men  from 
the  south  and  the  north.  Here  a 
weary  but  inspired  President  Lin- 
coln uttered  those  never-to-be- 
forgotten  words,  "All  men  are 
created  equal."  Here  the  ideal  that 
equality  must  mean  freedom  from 
any  kind  of  bondage  met  and 
passed  its  crisis,  and  with  that 
concept  came  a  greater  unity  that 
never  since  has  been  tnreatenea. 

At  Gettysburg,  in  simple 
straightforward  words,  a  man  rec- 
ognized by  all  nations  as  one  of 
the  greatest  who  ever  lived  ex- 
pressed the  hopes  of  a  people  who 
had  known  well  the  perils  of  a  di- 
vided nation,  but  were  now  of  one 
thought — unity. 

American  Ideals  Reborn 

What  happened  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  which  some  historians 
consider  the  turning  point  of  the 
civil  war,  brought  about  a  moral 


renaissance  for  America.  There 
came  a  rebirth  of  American  ideals 
and  policies,  a  union  of  not  only 
the  north  and  the  south,  but  of 
the  east  and  west  as  one  great 
nation — "indivisible,  with  freedom 
and  justice  for  all." 

The  blue  and  the  gray,  colors  of 
the  warring  factions,  were  blended 
together  once  and  for  all  under  the 
red,  white  and  blue  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  The  American  desire  for 
peace  was  in  the  heart  of  every 
man,  regardless  of  the  location  of 
his  native  state. 

He  Spoke  for  the  Nation 

On  November  19,  1863,  President 
Lincoln  dedicated  the  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  with  his  memorable 
address.  A  little  more  than  three 
months  after  the  noise  of  gunfire 
had  ceased  at  Gettysburg,  he  said 
in  272  words  what  the  whole  na- 
tion was  feehng,  words  that  today 
retain  their  full  meaning.  Much  of 
his  speech  might  well  have  been 
repeated  at  Flander's  field,  such 
as  " — we  cannot  dedicate,  we  can- 
not consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled  here 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 

It  ID  for  UD  tho  living,  ralhcr, 

to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  sp 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us,  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  die^  in  vain.  .  .  .'" 
Still  another  part  of  his  speech 
is  appropriate  today  to  the  spirit 


to  which  America  firmly  will  cling 
in  the  face  of  threats  of  foreign 
isms.  It  is  those  final  words  of 
Lincoln's  address,  "...  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Eternal  Light  of  Peace 
Gettysburg,  in  south  central 
Pennsylvania,  is  only  a  few  hours' 
drive  from  Philadelphia.  A  monu- 
ment marks  the  spot  on  which 
President  Lincoln  stood  when  he 
gave  his  immortal  speech.  Other 
monuments  represent  various 
states,  and  there  are  numerous 
statues  of  war  leaders. 

One  monument,  simple  but  im- 
pressive, bears  the  words,  Peace 
Eternal  in  a  Nation  United.  This  is  i 
the    eternal    peace   light  monu-| 
ment,  which  was  dedicated  on  In- 1 
dependence  day,  1938,  by  Presi- 
dent   Franklin    D.    Roosevelt  in 
honor  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  At  that 
time   1,845   veterans  from  many 
states,  both  union  and  confederate, 
gathered    in    their    first  united 
meeting  and  maybe  their  last. 

Some  of  them  were  spry  and 
anxious  to  speak  of  the  old  days; 
others  were  quiet  and  reticent  and 
more  willing  to  let  dead  memories 

be  forgotton.  Thoy  woro  no  longer 

the  blue  and  the  gray,  except  per- 
haps in  uniform,  but  all  were  gray 
with  years. 

But  from  that  meeting  of  a  new 
America  with  the  old,  of  young 
Americans  with  the  aged,  came  a 
renewed  declaration  for  a  united 
country,  fresh  vows  of  peace  to 
keep  the  American  guilding  light 
of  peace  forever  burning  and,  like 
the  one  on  that  simple  monument, 
a  light  that  never  shall  fail. 

Americans  will  revere  that  light 
on  Lincoln's  birthday  this  year. 
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The  David  Wills  House 


National  Park  Service 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Gettysburg  National  IMilitary  Park 


In  July  1863  the  American  Civil  War  came  to 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  Four  months  later, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  followed  to  honor  the 
fallen. 

Here  you  will  experience  life  with  the  Wills  family  as  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  threatened  their  home.  You  will  learn  how  a 
simple  invitation  from  David  Wills  resulted  in  the  most  famous 
speech  in  American  history.  And  you  will  stand  in  the  room 
where  President  Lincoln  revised  the  Gettysburg  Address  and 
explore  why  it  still  resonates  to  this  day. 


The  David  Wills  Story 


First  Floor 


David  Wills  was  born  eleven  miles  from  hprp  in  iR-^-i  ^ 

?7,  fJh        !. i^'"^''  °"  """"irous  boards  of  directors  including  thai  of  the  Bank  of 

SfZ;"e  fssfZt"  ''^'^'y  -«^<'~  SfS  nis 


War  and  the  Wills  House 

The  Civil  War  came  to  the  doorstep  of  the 
Wills  home  in  1863.  Confederate  soldiers 
first  came  to  Gettysburg  in  search  of  supplies 
on  June  26.  During  the  Confederate 
occupation  of  the  town,  Wills  saw  "a  group  of 
rebels  with  an  axe  break  open  the  store  door" 
of  one  of  his  tenants.  Local  citizens  huddled  ir 
his  cellar. 


,7a,   ^  -/Cl 
A  telegram  sent  from  David 
Wills  to  President  Lincoln 
inviting  him  to  Gettysburg 


After  the  battle  the  Wills  home  filled  quickly 
with  wounded  and  dying  soldiers.  Local 
women  acting  as  nurses  tended  to  these  men 
and  the  U.S.  Sanitary  Commission  (an  early 
version  of  the  U.S.  Red  Cross)  established  a 
temporary  warehouse  here.  The  U.S.  Provost 
Marshall  used  the  home  as  headquarters,  and 
Gettysburg's  leading  citizens  met  here  to  make 
plans  for  proper  burial  of  the  dead. 


First  Floor 


YORK  STREET 


Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 


Second  Floor 
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GALLERY  7  ^ 
Wills  House  Preservation 
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GALLERY  3 

The 
Gettysburg 
Address 
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iiGALLERY  5— n 


The  Lincoln  Bedroom 
[Audio  Presentation  ] 


GALLERY  4 
Lincoln  at 
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Lincoln's  room  l<ey 


As  many  as  20,000  people  converged  upon 
Gettysburg  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  and  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  visiting  dignitaries. 

President  Lincoln  arrived  in  Gettysburg  on  the 
evening  of  November  18  and  was  escorted  to 
this  house.  The  galleries  of  the  second  floor 
follow  the  events  of  Lincoln's  visit  through  his 
immortal  address  on  November  19.  Here  you 
will  hear  the  story  of  how  Gettysburg 
accommodated  the  vast  number  of  visitors  and 


how  David  and  Catherine  accommodated  the 
distinguished  guests  who  spent  the  night  at 
their  home.  You  will  stand  in  the  bedroom 
where  Lincoln  finished  revising  the  Gettysburg 
Address  and  learn  why  this  speech  continues 
to  endure  and  have  meaning. 


It  is  desired tHat,  after  the  Oration, 
you,  as  Chief 'Executive  of  the 
9{ation,forma[[y  set  apart  these 
grounds  to  their  Sacred  use  by  a 
few  appropriate  remar^. 


November  19,  1863 


November  19,  1863  was  Gettysburg's 
most  momentous  day.  By  10  a.m. 
dignitaries  were  assembled  outside  of  the 
Wills  House  for  the  procession  to  the  new 
Soldiers'  National  Cemetery.  The  ceremony 
began  with  music  and  an  invocation.  Edward 
Everett's  two-hour  oration  was  followed  by  a 
funeral  dirge,  and  then  the  President  arose  to 
deliver  his  "few  appropriate  remarks."  He 
spoke  for  about  two  minutes.  The  brevity  of 
Lincoln's  speech  surprised  many,  but  his 
words  were  long  remembered. 


As  the  death  toll  mounted  during  the  first 
two  years  of  war,  many  wondered  whether 
any  cause  was  worth  the  awful  price.  The 
Gettysburg  Address  was  Lincoln's  effort  to 
define  and  defend  the  war's  objectives  and 
the  need  to  see  them  through  -  whatever 
the  cost.  The  war,  he  said,  was  a  test  of 
whether  a  nation  "conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal"  could  survive  and 
remain  true  to  its  founding  ideals. 


FOUNDATIO 


www.gettysburgfoundation.org 
{877)  874-2478 


The  David  Wills  House  is  part  of 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park,  and  is 
operated  by  the  Gettysburg  Foundation, 
the  non-profit  partner  to  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Gettysburg. 

Find  more  information  about  the 
Gettysburg  Foundation  online  at 
www.gettysburgfoundation.org. 

Visit  the  David  Wills  House: 

Visits  include  an  approximately  one-hour, 
self-guided  tour  with  two  films,  two 
interactive  stations,  seven  galleries  of 
which  two  are  recreated  rooms  -  Wills' 
law  office  and  the  Lincoln  bedroom. 

Getting  there: 

The  house  is  located  at  8  Lincoln  Square 
in  downtown  Gettysburg. 


Hours  and  Tours: 
January  &  February 

Saturday:  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
Sunday:  10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 
Open  Martin  Luther  King  Day 
&  President's  Day 
March 

Thursday  -  Monday:  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
April  &  September  -  October 
Wednesday-Monday:  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
May  -  August 
Open  Daily:  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
November  &  December 
Saturday  -  Sunday:  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
Open  Veteran's  Day,  November  19  & 
the  Friday  following  Christmas 

Entrance  fees  are  $6.50  for  Adults 
(13  and  up);  $5.50  for  Seniors;  $4.00  for  Youth 
(6-12);  and  children  5  and  under  are  free.  For 
group  tour  reservations  call 


EXPERIENCE  YOUR  AMERICA  ' 


